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POETRY. | 


WHIP OF THE SKY. 


BY T. G. A. 
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Weary with travel, charmed with home, 
The youth salutes New England’s air; 
Nor notes, within the azure dome, 
A vigilant, menacing figure there, 
Whose thonged hand swings 
A whip which sings; 
“Step, step, step,” sings the whip of the sky; 
“Hurry up, move along, yoy can if you try!” 
Remembering Como’s languid side, 
Where, palsing from the citron deep, 
The nightingale's aerial tide 
Floats through the day, repose and sleep. 
Reclined in groves, 
A voice reproves. 
“Step, step, step,”’ cracks the whip of the sky ; 
“Hurry up, jump along, rest when you die!” 
Slave of electric will, which strips 
From him the bliss of easeful hours ; 
And bids, as from a tyrant’s lips, 
Rest, quiet, fly, as useless flowers. 
He wrings his heart 
To make him smart. 
“Step, step, step,”’ snaps the whip of the sky; 
“Hurry up, race along, rest when yon die!’’ 
He maddens in the breathless race, 
Nor misses splendor, place, or pelf; 
And only loses in the chase 
The hunted lord of all—himself. 
His gain is loss; 
His treasure dross. 
“Step, step, step,” mocks the whip of the sky; 
“Hurry up, limp along, rest when you die!’’ 
With care he burthens all his soul ; 
Heaped ingots curve his willing back; 
Submissive to that tierce control, 
He needs at last the sky-whip’s crack. 
Till at the grave, 
No more a slave— 
“Rest, rest, rest,”’ sighs the whip of she sky; 
“Hurry not, haste no more, rest when you die!”’ 
~Old and New. : 7. @. A. 


THE WIND AND THE MOON. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Said the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out. 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 

Always looking what I am about; 

Thate to be watched; I will blow you out.” 


The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
So deep ‘ 
On a heap 
Of clouds, to sleep 
Down lay the Wir d, and slumbered soon— 
ing low, ‘I've done for that Moon.” 
He turned in his bed: she was there again! 
On high 
In the eky, 
With her one ghost eye, 
ue shone white, and alive, and plain. 
the Wind, “I'll blow you out again.” 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
“With my sledge 
Aad my wedge 
ur Ihave knocked off her edge! 
oaly blow right fierce and grim, 
reature will soon be dimmer than dim."’ 


Ueblew, and he blew, and she thinned toa thread; 
“One puff 
More's enough 
One To blow her to snuff! 
800d puff more where the last was bred 
T, glimmer, glum will go the thread!"’ 
Ueblew a Sreat blast, and the thread was gone; 
Tn the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 
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| The Wind he took his revels once more; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and holloed, with whistle and roar, 
‘*What’'s that?” The glimmering thread once more. 


He flew in a rage—he danced and dlew; 
But in vain 
. Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain ; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the hight, 
And shone 
On her throne, 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely—the queen of the night. 


Said the Wind, ‘“‘What a marvel of power am L! 
With my breath, 
Good faith! 
I blew her to death— 
First blew her away right out of the sky— 
Then blew her in; what a strength am I!’’ 


But the Moon, she knew nothing about the affair; 
For, high 
In the sky, 
With her one white eye, 

Motionlese, miles above the air, 

8he had never heard the great wind blare. 








EXCEPTIONAL. 


I have the privilege of knowing some young 
girls who love study dearly, and are fitting 





——— | 





themselves for Harvard and Yale, in the fond, 


that more and more will be willing to encoun- 

ter this; and, then, by degrees, it will not 
| need to@be encountered. It will be the same 
with the suffrage. What the more able and 
| intellectual women now ask will be also 
| claimed by those less gifted by and by; just as 
| every man who votes among us has now such 
a comprehension of his rights as belonged to 
only a few “‘advancéd thinkers’’ when this na- 
| tion had birth. 
| The great proof of foresight is to see the 
| difference between a pop-gun and the crack of 
| doom—as Emerson used to phrase it. When 
| acommanding officer in a defensive camp is 
| ed at dawn and told that the enemy’s 
| skirmishers are beginning to show themselves 

in the surrounding woods, he does not go to 
| sleep again, murmuring, “They must be ex- 
ceptional!’’ He is more apt to reflect that 
skirmishers imply the existence of a main 
body somewhere; and that where there are a 
few scattered soldiers to-day, there may be an 
unbroken line to-morrow. 
Hath Good less power of prophecy than II]? 








| 


} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


How else could those whom God hath called 
to sway 

Earth’s rudder, and to steer the bark of Truth 

Beating against the wind toward her port, 

Bear all these mean and buzzing grievances, 

Haggling with prejudice for penny worths 

Of that reform which their hard toii will make 

The common birthright of the age to come? 

T. W. HH. 
UNDERWOOD ON AMERICAN AUTHOR- 
ESSES, 


In Mr. Underwood’s new hand-book of 


but perhaps fallacious, hope that, by the time | American literature, published by Lee «& 


they are ready, those colleges may admit 
them, They seek these institutions as being 
both nearer and older than Cornell and Mich- 
igan; and they prefer them to the female col- 
leges as being indisputably better. 
rest, these young women are not Cornelia 
Blimbers in: spectacles, nor are they Sally 
Brasses in remarkable head-dresses. They 
have as many womanly attractions as other 
girls of their age—perhaps my partial fancy 
might lead me to say that they possess more 
than the average. At any rate, they have 
this quality, which seems to me to enhance 
their merits—that they have excellent brains, 
and wish to cultivate them to their utmost. 
Now, that a single such young woman 
should be debarred from attending the lectures 
and examinations of Prof. A. at Harvard and 
Prof. B. at Yale—when there is room enough 
on the benches, and all the poor girl asks is 
he alowed to study her lessons and inter- 
fere with nobody—seems to me a little absurd. 
And in justice to our professors and such 
wise people, I have never seen one of them 
who could quite look such a girl in the face, 
and deny the reasonableness of her request. 


One such young woman upsets their whole | 


theory for the moment, as hopelessly as the 


| theory of a good-hearted old pro-slavery poli- 


tician used to be upset by the appearance at 
his back door of a fugitive slave. Of course 
the politician would not take back his Consti- 
tutional Scruples—not he. But he would sit 
up half the night to hear the man’s story, 
would help him to Canada the next morning, 
aud would assure his wondering household 
that he himself had not changed his convic 
tions, but the man’s case was—exceptional. 
So I observe that whenever any woman be- 


For the | 
| Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward 








| 


| gins to open her eyes to the degradation of | 


disfranchisement, in America, and to express 


tional. 


When Mrs. Child, Mr8. Stowe, Mrs. 


Shepard, and the most elaborate and accurate 
work of the kind yet printed, he gives bio- 
graphical sketches of the following living wo- 
men, with extracts from their works. (They 
are arranged in order of age.) Lydia Maria 


Howe, Adeline T. Whitney, Rose Terry, Hel- 
en Hunt, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Harriet 


| Prescott Spofford, Celia Thaxter, Gail Ham- 


ilton (why not give the real name?), Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. He also gives in an ap- 
pendix single poems, by Lucy Larcom, Abba 
G. Woolson, and Louise C. Moulton. 


DISENCHANTED. 


If the Litany included politics and politi- 
cians in its category of evils from which to be 
delivered, it would make aclean sweep. These 
scourges of the country would read smoothly 
after, ‘From plague, pestilence, and —— spare 
us,” etc. The alliteration is admirable. We are 
daily more and more convinced that our gov- 
ernment is in the hands of men, many of them 
ili-bred, to say the least ; and men, not one whit 
more courteous or truthful, are trying to wrest 
itfrom them. The frying pan is no sooner es- 
caped, than the fire is ready for one’s recep- 
tion. 

For the first time in my life, have I been 
constant in attendance on political meetings. 
That I might not be accused of unwillingness 
to hear both sides, I have, figuratively speak- 
ing, joined every torchlight procession,taken a 
front seat near every speaker,so that not a 
syllable of truth might escape me, and what? 

“It’s all a muddle, sir.” Now-that Ohio 
is considered out of immediate danger ef 


| Gree'eyism, the excitement is ebbing, and I 


tind that I have really learned nothing, beyond 
the imperfections of the two presidential can- 


| didates and their supporters. 
herself accordingly, she is classed as excep- | 


True, this is as much as one head can con- 
tain, but you will agree with me, that the in- 


| Howe, Miss Phelps, Miss Alcott, or any other | formation is not particularly cheerful or ele- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


woman who writes books, for instance, claims 
a right to vote in regard to the copy-right 


laws under which she collects her money—or | 
| 


in regard to any other matter—she is instantly 
labelled with thissame long adjective. If these 
women were taking part in an enterprise for 
foreign missions, they would be called “repre- 
sentative women,’’ or “leading women of the 


vating. Itis astonishing how great a villain 
aman may be and still be the idol of the 
American people! It appears that Grant and 
Greeley, between them, are guilty of every 
crime in the Newgate calendar! What one, 
on horseback, has not been able to commit, 
the other, on foot, has compassed. Jack Spratt 
and his wife, right over again, as true as you 


Age.” As itis, they are only called exception- | jive! Evenings spent in reading Police Re- 


al. 


ports would have been quite as profitable as 


The sooner men distinguish between that | those spent in listening to the Hon. or the 
which is abnormal and that which is normal, | gj, anybodg haranguing the voters of Shelby 


that which is significant, the better. The at- 


girls, and those who have the most sensible 
and judicious parents, will extend by and by 
to even very ordinary girls, with very foolish 
fathers and mothers. Of course this cannot 
happen all at once—how many young men 
would prepare themselves for Harvard College, 
I wonder, with their uncles and aunts oppos- 
ing them steadily, and the professors making 
a joke of it, and the Daily Advertiser shaking 
its head, and a great doubt whether they 
would be allowed to enter the examination- 





hall, after all? But it will happen by degrees 





| between that which is merely exceptional and | Quynty, Ohio. 
| 


It has been said of old, that one tea-party is 


titude of the ablest women of a generation is | quite sufficient to destroy all the characters in 
not accidental, it is prophetic; what these | the neighborhood. Its legitimate use in social 
‘| women demand now, the average woman will | jife being to suspect the virtuous, to ferret out 
demand by and by. In the same way, the | pas; follies, in short, to dissect soul and body. 
rising desire for collegiate education on the | yen have grown self-righteous when com- 
part of the brightest and most intellectual | 


menting upon this peculiar feminine instita- 
tion, the tea-party—they have been as thank- 
ful as a certain Pharisee, when frowuing upon 
the malicious gossip supposed to make those 
assemblies lively and interesting. In conse- 
quence of this, I, for one, have been extreme- 
ly sensitive about the femiuine festivity, and, 
when fortune favored me with an invitation 
to one, I mentioned the fact apologetically, 
with eyes cast down. But [ lift them now 
and forever, and say to the universal mau, 
that all the tea-drinkings, quiltings, and sew? 
ing-circles that ever happened in the woild, 





simmered down into one, would not, could 
not, contain the venom, the falsehood, the 
misinterpretations, that one political meeting 
has developed during this campaign! It is 
doubtful if the Angel Gabriel could go through 
this siege without serious damage to his pin- 
ions! It did not occur to Milton, but it does 
to me, that possibly it was a presidential con- 
test that unseated Lucifer! How, then, can 
woman hope to escape so great a calamity ? 

The truth is, that not one woman in ten 
thousand, if eligible to office, would allow her 
name to go before the people. The way to 
the White House is narrower and beset with 
more temptations and perils than the path, 
Bunyan’s Christian trod. He must count his 
reputation and feelings as dross, who sets his 
face toward the presidential Zion. 

What is true of this blissful go@), is true of 
every place to which men aspire. He goes 
through fire and flood, who succeeds to the 
supervision of paupers! He is subjected to 
the most cruel persecution, who, over the sig- 
nature, “Many Citizens,” asks permission to 
remove the dirt from the courtyard, at public 
expense! What is there so fascinating in an 
office, be it a high or low one,that men will 
run this gauntlet to gain it? What is there, 
peculiar to the nature of men, that enables 
them to persevere in asking the suffrages of 
the people, when 

“The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,” 
are yelping after, and now and then nipping 
them in a tender spot ? 

Itis well that men are so constituted, for 
there are few women who would leave the 
shelter of private life, and take their places, 
the prophesies of Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Hol- 
land to the contrary, notwithstanding. Look- 
ing on the betting, the wrangling, and, now 
and then, the hand-to-hand fighting in the 
present campaign is enough to disenchant 
women. The time is not far distant, when 
women will vote; but the time will never come 
when women will be voted for, until men 
change their manner of conducting political 
meetings—until the} discuss measures and 
“platforms,” without condescending to low 
personalities—until they can win votes by 
fair argument and not by buying them with 
beer, whisky and money. 

If our government is the best the sun ever 
shone upon, it has unpleasant, ridiculous fea- 
tures. Every year some States, and every 
four years the whole nation,are stirred to 
their depths, and the scum of humanity floats 
on the surface. “The mighty sovereign peo- 
ple” are mighty weak people in all that con- 
stitutes true nobility. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, but unfortunately these are in the 
minority. 

Will a better time come when women vote ? 
We have great faith in the experiment. We 
cannot make it worse. We believe there is 
truth in what some wit said in irony, “When 
a colored woman is president, the world will 
be set straight.” She cannot make it a shade 
darker, ahyway. 

In two hours we propose to hear another 
Grant speech, so advertised, but we know we 
shall listen for the fiftieth time to what the 
speaker knows of Horace Greeley, and Grant 
will go scot free! MiriAM M. CoLe. 


EDUCATION AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


The Boston Pilot must be hard pressed by 
its hatred of Education. and Woman’s Rights 
when it can condemn the following extract 
from an,address on industrial education deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Batchelder, a lady M. D., be- 
fore the Committee on Education of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. After extolling the 
system of industrial education, without one 
word about religion, this lady says :— 

This education will supersede the degrading 
influence of pauper institutions; it will pre- 
vent crime, help to annihilate the alms-house. 
the asylum, the prison, and the scaffold. It 
will be its final triumph to do away forever 
with all such institutions as now encumber 
our great cities, fostering evils which they can 
not and do not propose to eradicate. 

“Here” says the Pilot, “is the belief fully 
developed—merely secular education is the 
panacea for all evils—social, political and mor- 
al. Itis simply the language of polished Pa- 
ganism, ignoring the wisdom of every Chris- 
tian writer, and finding a virtue higher than 
Faith, Hope, or Charity. It is finding anoth- 
er name beside that of Jesus Christ by which 
men can be saved—Education. We do not 
take this woman’s words as worth, anything 
because she spoke them; she was merely a 
parrot giving voice to the feelings current 
around her.”’ 

Comment is unnecessary. According to the 
Pilot, education will not prevent crime, nor 
help to eradicate evil, and the opinion of an 
educated woman is the worthless utterance of 
a parrot. Let Massachusetts give a quietus to 
the Pilot by establishing compulsory educa- 
tion and Woman Suffrage. A. B. B, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Fanny Fern’s last contribution to the New 
York Ledger ended with the quotation from 
Festus: “O God, I thank thee that I live!” 


Mrs. Coggswell, who was injured at the rail- 
road station in Westerly, two years since, has 
received from the company the sum of $1500. 

Mrs. Gould, the wife of an American phy- 
sician, a resident in Rome, has established: a 
very vigorous school, now numbering 200 chil- 
dren, who are receiving both secular and re 
ligious training. 

At South Hadley Falls, Mrs. Jessie H. Ru- 
pert gave her lecture on “Bringing back the 
Flag’ to a full audience, Snnday evening. 
She also addressed the children at the Sunday 
School concert at Rev. Mr. Knight’s church, 


Mrs. Bella French, the talented and suc- 
cessful editor and publisher of the Busy West, 
of St. Paul, Minn., is about establishing a 
branch office in Milwaukee, for the issue of @ 
Wisconsin edition of her sprightly magazine. 


Madame de Staél said: “If I were mistress 
of fifty languages, I would think in the deep 
German, converse in the gay French, write 
in the copious English, sing in the majestig 
Spanish, deliver in the noble Greek, and make 
love in the soft Italian,” 


A leading London weekly has engaged Miss 
Snead as a Washington correspondent for the 
approaching season. Beneath the signature 
of ‘Miss Grundy” she is well known in met- 
ropolitan literary cireles, and to the readers of 
the NewYork World asa bright, piquant, 
and entertaining writer. 


Since Alice Blanche Oswald, the young 
American governess, threw herself fram Wa- 
terloo Bridge, London, no fewer than four 
young women have thrown themselves from 
the bridge in the same manner. Three were 
killed or drowned, aud the fourth soundly be- 
rated the good Samaritan who saved her. 


Six burglars were foiled in an attempt to 
rob the merchant’s bank at Matawan, N. J., 
on Monday night, by the courage of a colored 
woman, who escaped after they had hand- 
cuffed her and gave the alarm to citizens, 
The robbers succeeded in escaping. These 
six burglars are voters but the honest woman 
is disfranchised. 


The Evanston (IIl.) College for ladies is full to 
overflowing. “The tidal wave’ of education 
seems torun high this fall, and in fact this 
“Athens of the West’ was never so popular as 
now. Miss Kate Jacksoh, one of the teachers 
in this college, has been elected as teacher of 
French in the university. She is a fine schol- 
ar, and will do credit to the Board that elected 
her. The walls of the new building are up 
above the first story, and will now be pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. 


Among the possessions of Holland there is a 
remarkable little State which, in its constitu- 
tion and the original customs of its inhabitants, 
surpasses the boldest dreams of American 
emancipation ladies. Upon the island of Java, 
between the cities of Batavia and Samarang, 
lies the little kingdom of Bantam. Although 
tributary to Holland, it is an independent 
| State, politically without importance, yet hap- 
| py, rich, and since time immemorial governed 
and defended by women. The sovereign is 
| indeed a man, but all the rest of the govern- 
ment belongs to the fair sex. The King is en- 
tirely dependent upon his State council, com- 
posed of three women. The highest author- 
ities, all State officers, court functionaries, 
military commanders and soldiers are, with- 
out exception, of the female sex. The men 
are agriculturists and merchants, The body- 
| guard of the King is formed of the female 
élite. These amazons ride in the masculine 
style, wearing sharp steel points instead of 
spurs, They carry a pointed lance, which 
they swing very gracefully, and also a musket, 
which is discharged at full gallop. The throne 
is inheritable by the eldest son, and in case 
the King dies without issue, a hundred eleeted 
amazons assemble, in order to choose a suc- 
cessor from amonz their ownsons. The cho-. 
sen one is then proclaimed lawful king. The 
capital city of this little State lies in one of 
the most picturesque parts of the island, in a 
fruitful plain, and is defended by two well- 
kept fortresses. So says the November @al- 


ary. 














OUR COUNTRY. 


When first our sires her flag unfurled, 
And let it float upon the breeze, 
But thirteen stars it showed the world, 
Where’er it waved on land or seas, 
To such dimensions has she grown, 
We number now almost twoscore ; 
The most enlightened nation known, 
Our power extends from shore to shore. 
Our Boys can dress in handsome ‘‘Clothes’’— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Which they can buy at Gzoros Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach gnd Washington street. 
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MES. BUTLER ON THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


Eprrons Woman’s Journau:—I send you | t}er of a bastard. And, in the attempt to | daughters led to the birth of sons.’’ This pas- 
herewith a lecture of Mrs. Josephine Butler, | remedy evils which they have created, they | sage may be translated so as to apply to Chris- 


which I think contains the most powerful plea 
I have ever seen, for Woman’s having a voice | 
in all that concerns human society. I know 
the subject is one that you may think it best 
to be rather reserved about. 
delicacy with which it is treated makes it not | 
bad reading for the most ‘delicate young girl, 
whose innocence may be hereby guarded 
with guard angelic—to realize from what evil 
we pray to be delivered. I think it is also 
strongest in its full unity. You know there is 
discourse in this country of acts like those she 
deprecates. Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Friday, Oct. 25. 


Mrs. Butler’s Lecture. 
* * * &* *& © 

Doubtless, there are many questions of an 
entirely material kind, and evils of such limited 
character tiat their remedy may be purely of 
a physical nature, and need touch, directly or 
indirectly, on no deeper considerations. But 
there is a class of persons who are continually 
eager to apply treatment of a merely physica! 
character to questions which involve other 
than physical considerations, among whom 
are those empirical legislators who leave out 
of account, in their legislation, all those re- 
moter, deeper, and more fertile causes of phys- 
ical evils which depend upon that awful re- 
sponsibility bestowed by God upon man—the 
responsibility of the wil] to choose good or evil. 
We have amongst us medical princes in pow- 
er, statesmen fanatically materialistic, and 
scientific men gone mad over what they are 
pleased to call the science of statistics,—a sci- 
ence at all times very liable to error, but espe- 
cially misleading, and nothing short of un- 
truthful, when a large portion of the facts on 
which the Statistics should be framed are left 
out of account by the statisticians, and which, 
being of a moral and spiritual, and, therefore, 
of an intangible character, are incapable of be- 
ing appraised by the same standard, or weigh- 
ed in the same balance as those with which 
they are accustomed to deal. 

The ascendency of such persone in society, 
at the present day, tends to the establishment 
of a kind of tyrannical, self-constituted priest- 
hood of materialism, whose priests declare 
themselves to be the sole and necessary media- 
tors between man and physical well-being, as 
at other times the Romish priesthood have 
declared themselves the sole and necessary 
mediators between man and spiritual well-be- 
ing. Any one who will carefully read the nu- 
merous memorials (printed in Hansard’s pa- 

rs) which have been lately addressed to 

arliament and to the Local Government 
Board, by medical associations throughout the 
country, will see that I do not exaggerate this 
danger. What is claimed in these memorials 
is virtual irresponsibility, power to compel 
and coerce local authorities and individuals 
to an indefinite extent, and to be constituted 
the officers of a vast centralized administration. 
The tendency of the Government to central- 
ize, in every department, is alarming enough; 
the general objections are the same in all cases ; 
but a highly centralized health administration 
is especially objectionable, inasmuch as from 
the nature of the case, it will involve larger in- 
terference with personal liberty, and more of- 
fensive intrusions of officialism into the sanc- 
tities of domestic life, than any other depart- 
ment could do. 

The empirical legislators of whom I speak 
proceed upon the gross hypothesis that physi- 
cal considerations are the only causes at work 
in determining the welfare of the human race. 
These statisticians forget that frequently, by 
the very physical conditions they impose, they 
eall into being and stimulate another set of 
causes, more operative and more permeating 
in their operation, than any of the physical 
causes on which they have based their statis- 
tical results. Certain conclusions which they 
advertise as a sop to the cOmmunity, in order 
that it may adopt more readily their conclu- 
sions, are vitiated by the very fact, that as 
soon as these conditions are imposed, influ- 
ences are called into being*which those who 
imposed them did not take any account of in 
their calculation, and the fallacy of. their re- 
sults my be prophesied by the adoption of the | 
insufficient data upon which these results are 
erroneously concluded. 

| 








This mode of proceeding is analagous to the 
publishing of statistical tables of where the 
moon ought to be in the sky every night, on 
the supposition that she is attracted by the | 
earth only, with the view of persuading the ig- 
norant populations to igncre and escape from 
the influence of the sun. 

It cannot be too earnestly impressed upon | 
us that the indirect educational influence of | 
our laws upon the mind of the nation is a | 
very great and enduring influence. If the | 
laws under which we live are of a nature to 
educate the mind of the people in such a di- 
rection as to accustom them to cast off self-re- | 
straint and personal responsibility, no teach- 
ing of the churchés, or of Christian homes, | 
nor the open Bible itself, will avail to save the | 
people so educated from national decline. 

Bearing this in mind, the encroachment of 
the action of the State, in all matters of a 
moral, domestic, and social character, must be, 
to every lover of his country, a cause of seri 
ous anxiety and alarm. . 

But how much more must such encroach- 
ment be a cause of concern ata time when 
our rulers have lost their hold on principle, or 
when they use expediency as a cloak for the 
violation of principle, even where the latter is 
admitted. It would be well if our Parliament 
would pause and limit its action, if it would 
re-consider its hasty enactments, and cast out 
of them all that tends to warp the conscience, 
and deaden the sense of personal responsibili- 
ty in men! But what do we see? A legis- 

lature which has lost faith in God and in hu- 
man nature, which is rotten with skepticism, 
which snatches blindly at the first clue of 
convenience or expediency, whose inspiration 
is terror—which, in its dread of the material 
evils increasing around it, stretches forth its 
rash and blundering hand over every matter, 
however delicate, however private. Parlia- 
ment has done what it ought not to have 
done, and left undone what it ought to have 
done. By their cruel bastardy laws, and in- 
sufficient measures for dealing with seduction, 
our rulers have filled the country with despair- 
ing mothers, and driven women to vice and 
degradation, and fostered in the minds of 


a 


men the idea that guilt and responsibility at- | 


tach to the mother alone—none to the fa- | 


devise miserable palliatives, putting on a patch | 
of new cloth on the old garment, and thereby 

making the rent worse, and still further op- | 
pressing the oppressed. It has been said, and | 
I think truly, that the present parliament | 


But the infinite |rereates more offenses in a year, than were for- | 


merly created in a century. It multiplies en- | 
actments with the nervous haste of those who | 
snatch at any means of averting impending 

calamities, and who erect a hovel of straw in 

which to hide themselves from the fiery hail- 

storm and tempest. Statesmen and social re- 

formers alike have fallen a prey to the delu- 

sion that you can reach internal evils by exter- 

nal cures, and that by “transforming men 

into officials, you endow them at once with 

extraordinary (superhuman) insight, knowl- | 
edge, and virtue.” They vainly hope to avert 

allthe evils of which they stand in fear, by 

means of vast armies of policemen, who are 

now their trusted, petted agents, vested with 

powers of judging, of excommunication, of 

exculpation, and of punishment, which the 

church itseif has trembled to wield. To im- 

agine that by a vast system of police and offi- 

cialism, you can acecmplish ends or avert evils 

which can only be reached by means and in- 

fluences of a wholly different nature, savors 

of the impious folly of the Hebrews, who laid 

down, at the feet of their golden calf, ascrip- 

tions of victories due to Jehovah alone. 

It is well, indeed, that science and philan- 
thropy should combine to remove every pre- 
ventable form of evil; but when in a wild de- 
sire to attain exemption from penalties which 
nature herself has inexorably affixed to deéds 
of shame; when it is supposed that any num- 
ber of rights of the individual may be slaugh- 
tered for the supposed good of the class which 
forthe time predominates; then beware! It 
has been said that,when a parliament arrives at 
such a point of combined skepticism and des- 
potism as to legislate in such a spirit, “‘there 
is no crime that you may not legalize, no flow- 
er of human hope you may not trample down, 
no avenue of divine access you may not be 
found conspiring to choke up; no organiza- 
tion of murder, no conspiracy of abominable 
things, that.you may not—nay, that in course 
of time you will not—be found to have em- 
braced in your guilty methods. There is no 
such thing as a political whole, entitled to 
dispense with the smallest right of the mean- 
est worm that crawls its floor; there is no 
such thing as anational unity of so splendid a 
tradition, that the smoke of one personal 
wrong may not quench it; no net of social in- 
justice ever yet woven, or in the future weav- 
able, between the dome and the pit, that the 
free soul of man may not claim to rend it in 
the name of Him who made it free.” 
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The facts concerning the economic position 
of women greatly aggravate the injustice of 
certain laws. -It is, from the woman’s side, the 
key to the whole question of the sovial deg- 
radation of women. Briefly, however, I may 
remark that, “while womén, ever since the 
beginning of civilization, have been sharing 
the hardest, and doing the most unwholesome 
work, they have also been the worst paid 
workers in the world.” This poor pay, 
“founded on a false estimate of woman’s val- 
ue asa human being, and, consequently, as a 
laborer, is daily filling our streets with crimi- 
nals, with weary outcasts, with stricken souls 
and bodies, for whose blood society is respon- 
sible to,God.” We know that in our own 
country the number of women exceeds that of 
men by more than 620,000. That 3,000,000 
of women in England are unsupported by any 
man. New avenues of labor must be thrown 
open to women. Just wages must be accord 
ed to them, for we know too well what the 
utter dependence of woman means—in the 
humbler classes at least. Dr. Trench, of Liv- 
erpool, when giving evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee said, “A season of commercial 
distress in these large towns necessarily casts 
a great number of women into prostitution. 
My belief is that want, more than passion, is 
at the bottom of this sin.” Yet this same 
man, in the same breath, recommends that 
any poor woman, driven in seasons of distress 
to want, and obliged to take up the poorest 
lodgings she can find, srrespective of the com- 





panionship she may there meet, is to be legal- 
ly constituted and treated as a prostitute; bis | 
words are, “Any woman found in any house | 
where there are loose women lodging should | 
be counted as a prostitute.” Pity and justice | 


| are dead within the coward breast of the man 


who could thus advise. Seven thousand eight 
hundred and fifty ruined women walk the 
streets of New York. They are chiefly young 
women under twenty,the average length of the 
lives they thus lead is four years, Every four 
years then, from New York alone, 7850 women 
are drawn from their homes, often from simple 
rural hearths, to meet this fate. What? drives 
them to it? Want. And what shall I say of 
London in this respect? of Liverpool? of 
Manchester? A few years ago two vagrant 
women came before a Liverpool court, who 
had been driven to evil courses by the hard 
blows of men’s fists, and had been forced to 
support in idleness, by their vice, the one her 
father, the other her husband. This shocks 
you; but poor pay can strike as heayy a blow 
as a man’s right arm, and many of these 7800 
in New York, and those unreckoned thou- 
sands in our cities, have supported thousands 
of men in ease, “‘before they dropped from 
the seamstress’s chair to the curb-stone and 
the gutter.’ Tait says that “the permanent 
prostitution of any city bears a recognized 
numerical relation to its means of occupation 
for women.” I believe this is capable of proof. 
A police officer not long ago testified of one 
girl: “She struggled hard before she fell, liv- 
ing on bread and water, and sleeping in sta- 
tion-houses. In three years I have known 
more than fifty such cases.” Emile Souvestre 
tells in his “Philosophic sous les Toits,” a 
story of two women employed in a clasp fac- 
tory; he speaks of their iow wages, and says 
that, having worked for thirty years they had 
seen ten Masters grow rich and retire from 
business, without having changed in any de- 
gree their own position. These clasp makers 
certainly contributed to support these ten 
masters and their families in ease, and, won- 
derful to tell, these two did not fall. An an- 
gel clothed in white, sat on the sepulcher 
wherein their hopes were buried, through all 
those thirty years, A Chinese, called Kwei 
Chunk Fu, wrote a treatise on infanticide, 
wherein occurs the following passage: ‘To 
drown daughters is to make war upon Heav- 








drown, the more daugbters you will have; and 
never was it known that the destruction of 








tian nations. The Chinese and Hindoos are 
not the only people who drown daughters. 
England, and the other leading -intelligences 
of the world are busy at it this moment. [f, | 
instead of the word daughters, you insert the 
words “weak and useless members of society,” 
ou will see that Kwei Chunk Fu is right. 

t women starve, let them be drowned in the 
social flood of corruption, without an effort to | 
save them, and for every woman so lost, two 
shall be born to inherit her fate; and never 
has it been seen, and never will it be #en, 
that the drowning in perdition of these poor | 
female souls tended to the birth, the re-gener- | 
ation or health of your sons, but rather to | 
their corruption and extinction. 

It is only by the greatest faithfulness from 
the earliest years that we become capable of 
touching pitch, as we are often, alas, compell- | 
ed to do at a mature age, in a way to benefit 
either ourselves or the community. How de- | 
sirable it is to keep the young eye steadily 
gazing at the light, to keep the atmosphere | 
serene and holy till the necessary conflict of | 
life begins? All this is insisted upon for our 
girls. The new preachers now insist upon 
the same for our boys. Utterly and scan- 
dalously false is the hackneyed argument that 
because boys are supposed to be naturally less 
modest and pure than girls (an assumption 
which I wholly deny), and because their pas 
sions are naturally stronger, therefore they | 
may be the more freely intrusted to play with | 
those combustibles which at any moment 
may kindle their passions into an unholy 
blaze, and may be left with fewer securities 
for the guardianship for the small portion of 
modesty they are slanderously asserted to | 
have inherited by nature. 

I believe that much of the difficulty here 
suggested, if not all, by these remarks, would 
disappear if boys and girls, young men and 
young women, were educated in common 
schools and colleges. I hope to see the day, 
even in England, when the unnatural custom 
will bein to be abhorred of sending boys at 
an early age away from their homes to be 
herded together in our great public schools, 
apart from any intercourse with women— 
growing up from year to year in an ever- 
deepening reserve towards their parents, 
whom they only see at long intervals; well 
trained in all masculine arts, athletic and in- 
tellectual, but wholly unenlightened and ig- 
norant of that which it most concerns & man 
to know—next to the knowledge of God—his 
true relations to the other sex, and the obli- 
gations, individual and social, to personal puri- 
ty, both of mind and body. ' 








them in thinking they are doing a virtuous 
deed, and one acceptable to God, in punish- 
ing a woman, even although they who punish 
her are her partners, The blind self-right- 





| eousness thus encouraged is, I consider, the 
| most soul damning thing that you can bring | ment ofthe period. Why shofild the 


anaman. When we Object to punishing so- 
licitation in women, unless it can be punished 
in men also, it may be said in answer that, 


—— 
of this social renovation? The ap 
the Holy Virgin in our grotto cannot be 
without weight in the balance of oy dest. 
nies. It was perhaps the culminati 
Heaven come down among us if it js a 
revive our hopes, if it is not to make her nat 


“in punishing solicitation in women, you ac- | jects happy, as we know that France jg the 


complish half the good, if only half the good, | kingdom of Mary ?” 


which you would accomplish by punishing it 
in both sexes.” I deny, however, that by 
such a measure you gain half a good of any 
kind; for a positive evil is manufactured in a 
far more rapid ratio, by the educational influ- 
ence on the minds of men, of seeing women 

punished for an offense which is not even | 
reprobated in themselves. 
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WOULDN'T KNEEL TO THE POPE, 


Mrs. Florida White, well known in thé fash. 
ionable world forty years. ago, was one of 
most beautiful, accomplished, elegant and at 


or three years past have I asked the up- | tractive women of her day. She Was the 
holders of the regulation system to show me | daughter of Gen. Adair, of Kentucky, and 
in what way it elevates the moral standard of | first husband was Joseph M. White the me. 


men, and to give me statistical results of their | 


success in reclaiming profligate men, or in de- | 


ond delegate sent to Congress from the Ter. 


terring youth from acts of sin. They are per- | Titory of Florida. Highly educated, fyy of 


heart of the whole matter, and this is what it 
concerns the women of England to know, and 
about which they intend never to rest satis- 
fied. They have no hope of diminishing the | 


| sistently silent on this head. But this is the | genius, and with the manners and beari 


a queen, her society was courted by the Most 
elevated circles in Washington, New Orleans 
New York and Boston. She was a brilliant 


social evil by reclaiming a few women only. | conversationist, ready and effective at 


There will be no improvement whatever, uo 
lessening of vice, until a higher moral stan- 
dard is attained by the male sex. On the oth- 
er hand, they know, beyond all shadow of 
doubt, so far from any elevation of men tak- 
ing place, the exact opposite in the case, for 
they know that all legislation which regulates 
the circumstances which are supposed to ren- 
der vice innocuous encourages vice. They 
know that all legislation which stipulates the 
conditions upon which a sin shall be commit- 
ted condones the sin, They-know that all 
legislation which is based on the recoguition 
of prostitution as a necessity, and which un- 
dertakes to prepare and maintain in physical 
health, for the purpose of ministering to such 
supposed necessity, a portion of the female 
community for whom Christ died, is a nation: | 
al wrong, and an insult to God. They know 
that a wrong done by the law is afar greater 
injury to national morality, than any number 
of wrongs done without or agaist the law. 
It is clear that any legally regulated system of 
sexual vice is a far greater blight to morality, 
and a more tormidable barrier to all hope of 
progress for our country, than apy number of 
acts of impurity, which grow incidentally out 
of the passions of mankind. They know that 
there results a dire confusion of the national 
as well as of the individual conscience by the 
granting of a legal sanction to vice, aud the 


| throwing an air of respectability, order, and 


I call it deliberately an unnatural state of | propriety over a deadly and destructive sin. 
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things. It is opposed to the divine order, 
the order of the family, which, if binding and 
wise at al! times, is especially binding and 
wise in regard to the period of immaturity. 
“There is between the sexes a law of inces- 
sant reciprocal action, of which God avails 
himself in the constitution of the family, 
where he places brothers and sisters together 
around one fireside. This ministration is es- 
sential to the best. educational results. Our 
educational institutions should rest upon this 
divine basis. In educating the sexes togeth- 
er, under fatherly and rfotherly supervision, 








| traps and manifold snares, 


* * 


In praying for personal and for national 
purity, in praying for the restoration of our 
fallen sisters, and for the removal of those 
legislative and 
other, through which they tall; in praying for 
the deliverance of our country from the scan- 


| dal of a vast system of State superintended 


and legalized prostitution, who can doubt; . .” .. . : 
| Criminating community, largely inclined to 


that we are praying according to His wili? 
How, them, can faith be in excess? Let us 


| arise and gird ourselves for the great battle 
| for national purity. We need nerve, tourage, 


we avail ourselves of the highest example;’’ | endurance, loug patience, faith in God, aud 


and the result will be a modesty and simpli- | love to man. 
city of character which is difficult to attain | atime as this, is destruction. 


Apathy or indifference, at such 
In war waged 


when long abstinence from each other’s soci- | with flesh and blood,mercy can intervene, and 
ety makes the occasions of re-union periods of | life can be spared; but principles know not 


harmful frivolity and excitement. 

The reserve of parents towards their chil- 
dren is undoubtedly a great cause of prevailing 
impurity among youths. We must use nega- 
tive aids if we can, but we must hope most | 
from positive ones, from strengthing and enno- | 
bling our morality. Hence our sons need to 
learn, at an earlier age, to take a manly and 
moral view of God’s physiological ordinances, 
since we cannot help their getting a physical | 
view. So long as they learn only from one | 
ancther, or from impure literary sources, in- 
stead of from their parents, that knowledge 
and sentiment in which they are deficient, it 
will be leagned too late. Parents need to be 





| faithful and frank in speaking while yet itis 


not 100 late, and, above all, sincerely and man- 
ifestly themselves to abhor the evils they dep- 
recate. Some years ago, when traveling in | 
Italy, I met with an English youth, whose | 
countenance struck me by its joyous purity | 
and candor. Entering into conversation with | 
bim, he soon drew me to the subject of his | 
mother, his reverence and love for her. On a | 
further acquaintance I learned that this youth | 
had ‘entirely escaped all contamination from | 
the evil of the world. Although educated at | 
Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards allowed 
to visit continental’ cities with freedom, his 
whole appearance and conduct bore evidence 
of the sound. mind in the sound body. He | 
subsequently told me the history of his own | 
youth and development. His mother had in- 
structed him before he ever left her guardian- 
ship to go to school, in the mysteries which 
belong to human nature, and which are in 
themselves simple and sacred. She had pre- 
sented to him all the knowledge that was | 
needful to fortify him against impure and dis- | 
torted views, so that when he heard his com- 
panions at Eton discoursing of such matters 
with crude judgment, morbid curiosity, or 
coarse frivolity, he, fortified in judgment, | 
knew how to shun, how to hate, and how to 
pity. He said to me: “And all this I ows to 
my holy, my darling mother.” All that I 
have said concerning the uneqny) judgment 
of moral purity has once more found expres- 
sion in the Government Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Bruce, as a substitute for the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. That bill is so miserable a 
compromise, so ugly and inconsistent an at- 
tempt to satisfy at once the scruples of the 
virtuous and the cravings of profligacy, that I 
regard it as a house divided against itself, 
which cannot stand. Believing and hoping 
as 1 do, that it will shortly disappear and be 
forgotten, Ido not think it is worth while to 


| 


| 


the name of mercy. In this battle, to be re- 


| miss is to be wounded; to stay the fight is to 


die. The case before us is a case of two stan- 
dards, of two powers, not ouly distinct and 
antagonistic, but now in open and declared an- 
tagonism, with war to the knife, and with- 
out respite in the struggle. Men and women 
must choose their side, ‘They cannot creep 
out of sight, or remain neutral, or slip into 
the sand. They must stand up in the broad 
glare of day, and, under a tuousand eyes, take 
up a distinct position, O fellow women, let 





| tee, and a sincere, warm-hearted gentlewoman 
| of the most gracious and generous impulses, 


On one of her visits to Rome she was presented 


| to the Pope. 


“Kneel, my daughter,” said he, as she stood 


| erect in her imperial grace before him, “Ay 
| kneel to me except the daughters of sover- 


eigns.’’ 

“I am a princess in my own right, Your 
Holiness,” she replied. 

“How can that be, when you are an Ameri. 
can born?” 

‘In my country the people are sovereign, 
and I am a daughter of the people.” 

The Pope smiled a gracious assent, rejoin- 
ing, “Then receive an old man’s blessing,” 


—ee 
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EDUCATION FOR WOMAN. 


The managers of Harvard College haye 
steadily refused, up to this term, to open the 
college to women as well as men, although 
they have been earnestly and constantly be 
sought to do sv, and they have been severely 
and as we think justly criticised therefor, 
The arguments have been all on one side of 
the question. The reasons why women should 
receive the same educational advantages ‘and 
benefits as men are ample and conclusive, and 
they are met on the other side mainly by ap- 
peals to prejudice and to ancient custom, 
This has been a hard position for Harvard to 
occupy in Boston, amid an intelligent and dis- 


| radical views of the Woman question. And its 


| 
| 


policy of excluding women has been the more 
provoking in view of the liberality of other 
colleges in the country quite as respectable as 
Harvard, although not so ancient and wealthy. 

But a new policy has just been adopted, as 
we learn from the Boston Advertiser, which 
says that the change is a “concession to what 
the advocates of Woman’s Rights are pleased 
to call the spirit of the Age.”? This concession 
consists of “annual examinations for women 


| similar to those held by the English Universi- 


| 


ties.”’ The new schéme was adopted by the 
Board of Overseers on Wednesday. It con- 
templates the examination of two classes of 
candidates, those under eighteen and those 


not false shame, or a regard for the opinion of | above that age. The experiment will be tried 


society, or the charge of immodesty, operate 
Lo hold you back from enduring the hardness 
and sternness of this crisis, 


DREW SEMINARY. 


Mr. Drew’s plans for the “Drew Seminary 
and Female College’’ at Carmel, New York, are 
completed. The building is to be of stone. 
The length of front is four hundred feet, the 
depth of the center two hundred and thirty- 
five feet, and of the transepts of the wings 
eighty feet. The central tower is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet in hight above the water- 
table, and the téwer for the observatory one 
hundred and forty-five feet. There are a hun- 
dred and seventy-five dormitories, eleven lec- 
ture and recitation rooms, twenty-five music- 
rooms, a chapel to accommodate an audience 
of six or seven hundred, a studio, and art gal- 
lery, rooms for cabinets, apparatus and library, 
offices, parlors, society-rooms, reading-rooms, 
etc., besides the rooms for the domestic ar- 
rangements of the house, 
great, the contract for the masonry being 
$230,000. 


LEGAL CONDITION OF WIVES IN FRANCE. 


Acorrespondeut of the New York Nation 
thus describes the legal condition of wives in 
France under the Code Napoleon. ‘The 
mother’s fate is decidedly worse than the fa- 
ther’s. Before the Revolution she occupied a 
high position in the family, which continued 
after the father’s death to group itself about 
her. 





spend many words upon it. I will only refer 


offense falsely supposed to be committed by 
women alone. Now, all the proposals for 


an appearance of virtue about them, have this 
evil in them, that they tend to foster in the 
minds of men the unequal standard which is 
at the bottom of the whole mischief. Now 
such measures are calculated, by their per 
«verse silence as to the sin of men, not only to 
soothe men into a total forgetfulness of their 





en’s harmony. The more daughters you 


vwn partnership in guilt, but to encourage 


fora moment to the violent punishment it | 
proposes for the offense called solicitation—an | 


right, even of simple enjoyment, in her hus- 
band’s inheritance. This wrong is of course 
remedied as far as may be, in practice, but it 
has been the potent ally of other influences in 


dealing with solicitation, and other repressive | degrading woman in the family, both in the re- 
measures for women alone, while they have | lations of wife and mother.’”’ And yet, by a 


| strange contradiction, while France oppresses 
woman, it deifies the Virgin. A religious pa- 
per published at Lourdes, is full of such phrases 
as these: ‘At last we have entered on a new 
path. France seems at last tired of her revo- 
lutionary agitations. And what is the cause 


| 








The cost will be | 


the first year in Boston only, and will be con- 


ducted under the auspices of an association of 


women, who are to bear the incidental ex 
penses, as do similar local associations in Eng- 
land. In accordance with English precedent, 
certificates will be given by Harvard to those 
who pass an examination, and certificates of 
honor to those who pass with credit. These 
certificates will show wherein and in whatde- 
gree candidates have displayed proficiency. 
The Advertiser says this scheme is expected 
“to render practical assistance to women who 
are or who intend to be teachers, as well as & 
stimulate honorable competition among lovers 
of learning for its own sake, and to raise the 
standard of scholarship in girls’ schools, public 
or private. Such certificates, being awarded 
by the University on the reports of the exat- 
iners it appoints, are equivalent to diplomas, 
and might fitly be conferred with other diple 
mas at commencement.”’ 

Such is the result in Hazvard College of the 
pressure of intelligent and ambitious young ¥” 
men to gain admission to the venerable walls 
of the University. They cannot be admitted; 
but, as a “‘concession,”’ they may study where 
and however ihey choose outside, and 
Harvard doctors will examine them annually, 
and put a label upon them which shall ind 
cate what they think of their proficiency: 
This, as a concession, is indeed very slight 

s a practical measure for the education of #* 





The Civil Code denies the widow all | 


men it seems to us to be of no value whatever 
| It offers examinations, instead of instruction 
and study under the best advantages. Exal® 
| inations are of little value in comparison ! 

| the necessary previous study and instruction 
And there are as good examiners outside 

the college as there are within it, and for these 
purposes probably better. But the peculiat 
| benefits to be derived from regular attendance 


| 


| at the college cannot be elsewhere obtained. . 


The mere approbation of the college is 
matter of little account. - No woman woul 
better off for wearing the label of Harvard upo® 
her forehead: The diploma of the University 


does not help our young men, and why sho 
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a 
peip our young women? The times and our 
it 


are so practical that we require 
Rien inments and valuable scholarship, 
gen ks of official approba- 
rather than mere mar: : 
> dit may be different. The diplo- 
of Cambridge or of Eton may be regarded 
” deference, even when it really signifies 
ee talents nor scholarship, so great is the 
paid there to proud names anc an- 


institutions. But here the college grad- | 
even is no better than any one else, un- 


if every country agréed to have armies for de- 


terested in maintaining peace, if they are ea- | you set a limit to your defensive army? But | them in earnest about their rights and their 
couraged to give their help, and their ener- 


wrongs, of what they are doing and not doing, 


gies are properly directed, great good must re- | fense only and none for attack, then as no of their duties and their pleasures, will be of 
sult from their co-operation with men in this | country ever would be attacked, no soldiers 


work ; and as the success of an organization | would be needed for defense. 
would depend upon the right education of the | anty that a State can give that it intends no 


The only guar- 


people’s minds upon the subject, that women | attacks is the diminishing of its armies. 


have in this matter quite as large a sphere | 
| al Peace Society, or of any court appointed | 


for work as men have. 

Mrs. King gave an exposition of the objects 
of such an association, and proposed a’ scheme 
for its organization and methods of work. 





he knows more ; and as to the young wo- 
qho may be examined and approved by | 
Me professor or others, their chances in life | 
be no better with this sanction than 
without it. Itis not the gracious patronage 
Harvard college which young women want, 
pat access to its libraries, its professors, its reci- 
tation rooms, and its atmosphere of learning. 


Salem Observer. 
~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


=~ TEITER FROM AN INVALID. 

DAB JouRNAL:—I have never forgotten 

to write, but have had too much 

for your readers to report such a half- 

alive invalid as I have been since that promise 
was given. Now I am well; and let me tell 
_ mybody who wants to be well, how to begin 

—at least, tell what I did. 

A friend wrote from Maine to Missouri. 
“Come down East, I know just the place for 

» Of course I went. 

The place is Roque Island. It is more out 
ofthe way than any place you ever saw; it is 
three miles from the mainland; eleven miles 
fom a store of any kind; you can have your 
mail only as it happens; there is but one fam- 
ily on the island. But there is a beautiful, 
crescent-shaped beach, and a tiny little beach, 
wdasafe cove to row in, and walks in the 
yoods, bewildering with ferns and vines and 
noses, and cliffs with wonderful views, and 
gusets that bring a great peace with them, 
ad quiet and comfort, and nobody to molest. 

Here a few of us went, with a great deal of | 
fod cooked beforehand—(nothing spoils in | 
thatsalt air), and took an old house that didn’t | 
leak very much, and wore stout gymuastic | 
suits, and learned to row, and danced about on | 
the water (that is, our boat danced with us), 
and walsed, and picked berries, and read, and | 
did whatever was wise in our own eyes. 

When Sunday came (those Sundays were a | 
visible benediction ) we put on civilized dresses, 
that we might not shock the isianders. Ev- | 
erybody on the island (dogs, too) met in our | 
Pather’s house, under his ‘trees, in view of | 
his perfect earth and air and sea and sky. | 
There I talked a littie about Him, nly a little, | 
fori: seemed almost a piece of impudence to 
be talking at all, where He was speaking so 
audibly. 

Five weeks of wonderfully tonic air and out- 
door life made me remember how it used to 
feel to be well. Ihave been remembering bet- 
terand better ever since, till now I know. 

Thave just traveled from Maine to Missouri | 
Without fatigue, and have not missed seeing,°| 
salar as daylight allowed, the maples and pines 
ofthe first days, the pigs, and cattle, and corn 

and prairies of the last. I would recommend 
toany one suffering from a fit of the blues, a 
View of asmall, black pig, running as fast as 
his absurd little feet will go; he is much fun- 
uierthan a white one. And,I will add, for’ 
the benefit of an inquiring public, that, so far 
*Iam a judge of the capacity of locomotives, 
thoseon the Hannibal and St. Joseph line 
steam louder and more viciously than any | 
others, 

As I have not yet been here quite one day, | 
I can Say nothing about my own especial 
Work as a Christian minister, 

Ifthe masculine ministers here meet me as 
ordially as the few I encountered down East 
shall have no trouble on that score, and, al- | 
ways, the Father leads. 

Yours truly, E. E. Newman, 

New Boston, Mo., Oct. 19, 1872. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


__ Mts. Julia Ward Howe felt a strong convie- | 
wou when she was in England, that she was | 
‘owing seeds which would some day bear fruit. | 
Tadmired her faith and earnest purpose, and 
¥a fully convinced of the excellence of the | 

she was sowing, but confess to feeling | 
"ey great doubt whether they were not fall- | 
"§ OU somewhat stony ground. I feared that 
present there was no soil in Englaud suited 

the seeds of a Woman’s International 

® Association, but something better than I 
‘ticipated has already come. 

Mrs, E, M. King, the secretary of the Lon- 
don branch of the Woman’s International As- 
“elation, formed by Mrs. Howe, has read a 
Per upon the subject before the Social 

ce Congress, recently held at Plymouth, 
id the same paper will appear in the next 
wumber of the “Victoria Magazine.” 
King says :— 





to pe Principal obdject in offering this paper is 
Stablishing - wy ten and help of women in 
Qational ig the best method of settling inter- 

force, and also by ensuring to wo- 
“WY such future arrangement. 


0 th 
Stead of 'sputes by an appeal to justice in- 
right to be heard or represented in 
argued that, as wofhen are so much in- 





| established 


The plan was for men and women to co-oper- 
ate, the women doing most of the work and 
the men acting as an advisory body, ready to 
give assistance in places where their influence 
would be more effective than that of women, 
She says :— 

A society composed of women alone would 
have too little influence, either with govern- 
ments, or in educating the public, to give suffi- 
cient effective force to the organization. 


The following were set forth as the objects | 


of the proposed association :— 

1. The establishment of a permanent High 
Court of Arbitration, following up the prece- 
dent established by the Treaty of Washington, 
in which the interests of all classes and both 
sexes shall be equally considered and repre- 
sented. 

2. To endeavor to obtain a gradual, general 
disarmament, without which there can be no 
guaranty for permanent peace. 

3. To endeavor, as far as possible, to in- 
struct all classes in international law; to bring 
to their notice the immediate evils of war, and 
the equal though less apparent evils of stand- 
ing armies, together with the laws and regula- 
tions upon which military systems are founded 
and kept up in different countries, so that, 
from this more general knowledge, all ques- 
tions relative to peace and war shall become 
more aud more the people’s questions, rather 
than those for rulers and military authorities 
to decide. 

4. The forming of branch societies in all 
parts of the world,and the appointment’ of 
general meetings for delegates from all the 
branch associations for the discussion of ways 
and means, and the diffusion of knowledge re- 
specting the work in different countries; such 
meetings being a means of instruction, and a 
tribunal of public opinion. 

The holding of drawing-room meetings was 
advised as less expensive and more effective 
than public meetings; and the co-operation of 
men was insisted upon as a means for securing 
larger funds, a more positive influence, both 
upon governments aud the public at large, 
more attention from the press and clergy, and 
more assistance from other peace societies. 

The argument for putting most of the work 
upon the women was that they have more 
leisure than men, and that they will be able 
to secure the advice and co-operation of a 
more influential class of merf, if they demand 
little from them beyond advice and moral sup- 
port. It was further argued that women, for 
the most part unused to organization, will 
work with more confidence and courage by 


| themselves, than in the presence of men to 


whom they are accustomed to defer. Mrs. 
King says :— 

I do not insist upon its being called a Wo- 
man’s Peace Society, if this name would be 
any foe to its success. It has been suggested 
merely as a distinctive title, and given first 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who brought the 
message of peace to us from America, having 
already formed a branch society there. 

Mrs. Howe visited several large towns in 
England, and has laid the foundation for our 
English branch, so that, if we can only gain 
members, aud a few good working women, 
and a few good thinking men, we have every 
chance for ultimate success. In the report 
of the especial committee appointed by the 
Social Science Congress in 1871, it was the ad- 
vice of the committee, that the United States 


| of America should not be invited to join the 


intended federal organization until it had been 
in Europe. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous to differ from the deliberate opin- 
ion of these gentiemen, but I cannot help 
thinking we had better grasp the hand first 


example which other nations may be induced 
to follow. Here’‘also would be a confederation 
which the future kingdom of Australia might 
join, when she desires her freedom, and we 
should then have a union of English speaking 
nations. 

Prof. Newman writes, as a first resolution 
for the Peace Society, “That permanent arma- 
ments ought to be as strong as can be for de- 
fense but as weak as may be for offense,’’ 

Now it seems to me, that coupling the ques- 
tion of defensive armies with that of the for- 
mation of a Court of Arbitration is missing 
the real aim of a peace society. 

The object is to substitute one mode of set- 
tling quarrels for another, bringing them to 
the test of the balance instead of the sword. 
We must take the one and get rid of the oth- 
er; for, so long as we have the machinery of 
both modes of settlement, we are nearly as 
badly off as before. Who is to define a mere- 
ly defensive armament? The fact is, there 
can be no such thing as a defensive army 
which may not also be used offensively, any 
more than there can be a gun which will only 
go off when another gun has been fired at it. 

An army for the defense of & country must 
be as strong as that which may be brought to 
attack it; or, if two or three countries com- 
bine for attack, then the defensive army must 
have the strength of all the attacking armies. 
You must be prepared for every possibility of 
single or combined attack. Where, then, will 






The first object therefore, of an Internation- 


| for maintaining international peace, ought to 
| be to secure the disbanding of troops in every 
| country, and their efforts should not cease till 
not a single body of fighting men :emained, 

It may be said that the idea of obtaining 
such a general disarmament is utopian; and if 
utopian means remote, it certainly is, but, if it 
means impossible, that of maintaining defen- 
sive armaments is still more utopian. 

It is urged thatean international army would 
be required to enforce the sentence of a court 
| of arbitration. I do not agree with this. If 
an International Court of Arbitration was es- 
tablished, and armies done away with, in case 
a country refused to comply with the decision 
of the court, a body of men, drawn from each 
nation to act somewhat as international con- 
| Stables, could easily enforce obedience to the 

decree of justice. Such a body, unlike an 
army, would carry with it the sanction of jus- 
tice and law, and as we proceed farther, new 
ways of securing obedience are likely to show 
themselves in place of fighting. For,in gen- 
| eral, itis the rulers and not the people who 
| promote war, and the best way to stop one is 
to catch the ringleader. I am sure no interna- 
tional army would be needed; nor, if once 
| generally applied to by all nations, would the 
| decisions of such a court be often disregarded. 

I have perhaps dwelt too long on the sub- 
ject of disarmament. I have done so because 
I consider it the very root of the whole mat- 

.ter. I would end with an appeal to womeq 
| and for women. Here is work offered to you, 
| To be the bearer of a palm-branch involves a 
| labor that can offend no feeling, taste, or sen- 
| timent; and to be made the messenger of 
| peace, of love, of universal brotherhood, is the 
| highest commission that can be given to any 
human being by God, our Father. 

And to you, brothers, I would appeal, not to 
reject our help and companionship in this 
noble work. If in the beginning you have to 
help us more than we help you, do not think 
it lost labor. Encourage us to give any help 
we can, be it ever so small, and think it not 
unbecoming or presumptuous that we ask to 
work with you to secure this great boon to our 
common humanity, UNIVERSAL JUSTICE AND 

. PEACE. 

Mrs. King’s paper was listened to with a 
good deal of aoe and both a Frenchman 
and a Spaniard weré present, who had come 
to England to talk of international peace. I 
do not suppose that any very positive results 
will be seen immediately, but it is at least a 
little more tilling of the soil, and in due time 
the harvest that Mrs. Howe sowed is sure to 
come, Marky E. BEEpy. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


Dear Epirors:—I wish to express to you 
my thanks for sending me your valuable paper, 
by means of which I can follow the advance- 
ment of the cause of Woman’s Rights in your 
country. You are the pioneers, whose track 
we follow; therefore it is of importance to keep 
a lookout on what you are doing. This en- 
deavor ought to be reciprocal; but, alas! 
you find our march so slow, that you desist 
from taking notice of it. Yet, slow as it is, 
it will come to some end; for there never was 
a beginning of anything whatever in Germany 
which the indefatigable perseverance of the 
nation did not carry out to some results, and 
you will see the day when this will take place 
| with regard to our social position. We work 
| at it in a different way from yours; we do it, 





| held out to us, and hold it firmly. America | as we do everything, very deliberately; we try, 
>| and England thus joined would offer a worthy | as it were, to improve the root of the tree, in 


order to improve the top. 

I will not tire you, by giving you all the 
items of our doings; for they look, at a dis- 
tance, very insignificant, and still they will 
form a whole in the course of time. Ideas 
never die, and this idea of Woman’s Right toa 
better social position, once started, belongs too 
much to the development of our Civilization, 
ever to pass away again. 

When last I wrote to you, it was from Ven- 
ice, that fairy city, where I traced the first 
dawn of emancipation among Italian ladies. 
You were good enough to send your paper to 
Miss Beccari, and I found her taking notes of 
its contents in La Donna as far as she 
thinks it of avail to her readers. Poor Miss 
Beccari! I left her sadly distressed and har- 
rassed by the fear of losing a part of her sub- 
scribers, which would place her existence in 
jeopardy as well as that of her aged mother, 
whom she has to support. Would it not be 
possible for you to open a.small subscription 
in her favor, and those in support of the 
cause? For she has earnestly and steadily 
done her best from the beginning, and the 
woman’s journal in Modina, called <Au- 
rora, which tries to compete with her, is very 
inferior, and as it were, calculated to amuse 
children, rather than advise matrons. It may 
be true, that Italian ladies have first to acquire 
a taste for reading, and that they must be 


| greater attraction than immoral love stories, 

as you find them in that Modina journal. 
| Madame Cimino, authoress of “L’ozio in 
| Italia,” is also to start a review for ladies; but 
| this very gifted lady has a higher aim, she will 
write for the small number of those who read, 
and wish for earnest reading, she will not be- 
gin with beginners. Stuart. Mill’s assertion, 
| that Italian ladies stand above the Germans, 
/smacks somewhat of the style of Edmond 
| About, who calls the Teutonic race “dirty beg- 
| gars,” ete., ete. 

Nobody ought to judge from afar, or from 
| individual experience of such matters, but 
| from investigation. Italian ladies are very 
| charming, very intelligent, but very badly in- 

structed. The world cuds for them at the 

confines of Italy. The Germans are proficient 

in that line, their deficiency consists in their 
, want of self-reliance, which leads them to mis- 
| trust their own powers and to over-value the 

capability of the sterner sex. Education must 
| counteract this habitual humility ; but as edu- 
| cation is carried on by men, and as men like 

to be admired beyond their merit by the fair 
daughters of Eve, women will not become self- 
reliant except by stress of stern necessity and 
competition in labor, 

I thought of this when I stood at the rail- 
road station in Karlsruhe, and a beautiful fair- 
haired maiden handed me my ticket, I 
thought of it when I had ticketed my boxes, 
and a dark-haired, stately, ladylike woman cal- 
culated the amountof payment for me. The 
Grand Duchy of Baden has made the experi- 
ment of employing women in public offices, 
and with good results. Everywhere on the 
road you meet them as State servants. Also 
‘the telegraph offices employ them. It is said 
that Prussia will interfere with this order of 
things, and demand these employments fur sol- 
diers disabled by the late war. 

I am writing this letter from Freiburg 
where I shall stay for some time, to benefit by 
the splendid air. Ihave taken up my resi- 
| dence in the “Pfau” (Peacock) Hotel, close to 
| the railroad, with numerous balconies, It 
commands a splendid view of the surrounding 
hills. This is but asmall town with a univer- 
sity which numbers sixty-five professors, a 
theater, and a famous cathedral, famous al- 
ready as the only building of the kind finished 
by its originators. Beautiful Freiburg, so full 
of attraction as to its scenery! 

But what I came to see was not Guttem- 
berg’s tomb, nor the noble aspect of this lofty 
spire; it was a friend whom you know, Wil- 
helmine von Hillern, the authoress of “Fin 
Arzt der Seele,’ which America re-published 
under the title, “Only a girl.” Wilhelmine 
von Hillern was an actress before she became 
the wife of Herr von Hilern, a man of high 
position in the law. He would not have urged 
her to quit the stage, but it is against the 
law for a man in his position to have an ac- 
tress fora wife. She felt like a bird in a cage 
in this small town, and bore with what was 


novel, “Doppelleben’” (double life), indicates 
the turn of her life. The second, “Only a 
girl,’ speculates on the possibility of cutting 
short the cord that binds woman. She does 
not solve the question to our satisfaction, 
you will say; she stopped short, and left us, 
where we are. This unfortunately is true, 
for she knew, if she did so, she must break 
with society, and her moral courage failed her. 
She thought, like Cesar, it would be happier 
for her to be admired in Freiburg, than to gain 
small laurels in Germany. She stooped—but 
not to conquer. This frailty of her nature | 
she acknowledges and regrets. It makes her 
unfit for a reformer; she cannot plead the 
cause of Woman’s Rights, for she bends her 
head when she has to go against the storm. 
This is a great pity, for a lady of her capabil- 
ity could have accomplished much if she had 
willed to do so; and, supported as she was by 
a husband entirely in favor/of ladies’ rights, 
it would have gained our cause in him acham- 
pion of immeasurable value. Her last book, 
“Aus eigenes Kraft’ (self-help), has not met 
with success in America on account of the ne- 
gro introduced in it as the lover of the gov- 
erness, whose education should Have guarded 





her against stooping to this uneducated ser- 
vant. If she could do away with this little 
episode, the admirably written book would 
not be laid aside by her American admirers, 
It was’a mistake that cannot be amended, 
and originated in her ignorance of the station 
of teachers. Frau von Hillern has never join- 
ed any society of women; she keeps aloof 
from all connection with those who have 
broad views, and who wish to benefit human- 
ity. This is a mistake that tells on her own 
happiness—she is resigned but not contented. 
Luckily we have gifted women who can af- 
ford to be blamed by society at large in order 
to do the guod their conscience tells them to 
do, though their number as yet issmall. To- 
ward the end of September a meeting of these 
ladies will take place in Weimar, headed by 
our proficient school-master, to discuss the 
question of female education on a different 
scale. This is setting the ax at the root of 
the tree. A different class of women from 
what they are at present; thorough in their 


denied to herby writing books. Her first ¢ 


their purpose, will soon command the re 
Spect requisite to make men yield to their 
just demands. 

In the beginning of October, Mrs. Simons 
and Miss Bucher have invited a convention 
to meet in Darmstadt, to discuss the question 
of trained nurses. At the same time the La- 
dies’ Society for Woman’s Rights will meet in 
| Eisenach, headed by Mrs. Otto Peters. Thus 
you see that we are active in the field of im- 

provement. Slowly, but surely, we shall pave 
our way, until we arrive at a station where 
our action will deserve your notice. 
Believe me, yours truly obliged, 
AMILY Bote. 
FREIBURG in the BREISGAU, Oct. 15, 1872. 











INCREASE AND MULTIPLY. 


The Charleston.(W. Va.) Courier says that 
there is now living on the head of Kelley’s 
Creek, in that county, with her son-in-law and 
daughter, Nathan Hudnal and his wife, Mrs. 
Rachel Stanley. She was born in Bedfcerd 
County, Va., on. the 14th of November, 1774. 
She married and moved with her husband, 
Harris Stanley, and her father, Joh Martin, to 
that country in the fall of 1792. She settled 
first on the old Billy Morris clearing—now the 
Tompkins farm—twenty miles above Charles- 
ton, at the mouth of the creek on which she 
now lives. She is the mother of fourteen 
children. One of her grand-daughters, now 
fifty-six years old, gave us the history of her 
offspring up to the present time. 

The first is the mother of three children, and 
thirteen grand and great grandchildren; the 
second, the father of fifteea children and fifty 
grandchildren ; the third is the father of nine 
children and twenty-six graudchildren; the 
fourth is the mother of sixteen children and 
sixteen grandchildren; the fifth had thirteen 
children and forty-nine grandchildren; the 
sixth, nine children and twenty-two grand- 
children ; seventh, five children andive grand- 
children ; eighth, eleven children and twenty- 
one grandchildren; ninth, ten children and 
fifteen grandchildren; tenth, eight children 
and four grandchildren. One branch of the 
family moved to Illinois many years ago, and 
another to Texas; consequently we cannot 
get the full list. 

But from all that our informant can recol- 
lect of Mrs. Stanley’s progeny it now foots up 
as follows:— / 


Children 14 
Grandchildren 99 
Great and great-great-grandchildren 223 

Total offspring (two to hear from) 336 





TO CAPITALISTS. 


tay” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 

term of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi. 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Motngs, lowa. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Ha- 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOMy BF ORO YER. ..00cccrccccscccccccccceces $300 
4copies “ ©. stinncletieki mained ll 
6copies “  eeusenseetestidntsesakanente 15 0 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
ter-up of club)...... eile. vhivees sa geasceeenn 18 0 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
BIRD OF GMs 6 So cccccccccescoccs soses 21.00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will retugn a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver: 
tised in this number of the MaGazinx. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either ot 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


MIEN 0.5050 ocgncvensseccrecnstoncs Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... “ 15 00 
silver-plated Cake Basket............. 20 00 
1 a Fruit Stand ............. « 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
DOOR os vb cnsss ccevcvetceds svescctes * 12 00 
And some other silverware,.at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. ' 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Stréet, St. Leuis, Mo. 


NEW CARPETS 


AT LOWFST PRICES. 





Additions by ‘Every Steamer ! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 


—or — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 











caughy by sweet draughts; yet an insipid bev- 





erage will not effect this end, and to speak to 


work, whatever it ma$ be, and earnest in 


SNOW & KNIGHT. 


Sept 28 


Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. *. 
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, Special Premiums. 

For One new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,’ worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 

Eack subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
eription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. . 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Woman SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., in Temple Hall, Nov. 20 and 
21. Private hospitality will be provided for 
delegates. 

Auxiliary societies should take care to se- 
cure representation by their full quota of dele- 











gates, corresponding in number to the Congres- 
sional delegations of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who concur 
in the methods and objects of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association are invited to or- 
ganize auxiliary societies in their respective lo- 
calities, State, county, or town. 

The great increase of the interest which 
is felt in all that concerns the rights and duties 
of women makes it imperative for us to hold this 
general meeting, even in a year crowded with 
political and party excitements. The direct in- 
tervention of Woman in all that concerns her 
own welfare, and that of Humanity, justifies it- 
self more and more in the public mind. The 
consideration of this important question cannot 
be postponed in favor of any smaller and more 
immediate issue. 

This third anniversary will be held in the 
Metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. We hope 
fér a full and earnest meeting. Let the 
friends of Woman throughout the land spare 
no effort to make it so. The best wisdom and 
the purest zeal should unite to render our 
measures timely and effective. Truth and Jus- 
tice are on our side. Ignorance and Prejudice 
are against us. In opposing these, we carry 
forward the good fight of human freedom, and 
contribute towards the enlightenment and 
énfranchisement of the Human Race. 

Lucy SroneE, Pres. 

JuLiA WARD Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES. 

I had intended to speak of the Channing 
Conference a fortnight ago, while its pleasant 
features were fresh in my mind. The readers 
of the JouRNAL will know that it was held in 
Brooklyn, Conn., at the church which is the 
spiritual charge of our dear friend, Rev. Celia 
Burleigh. The opening sermon _Was preached 
by another member of the Woman Ministry, 
Rey. Mary A. Graves. It was a thoughtful 
and earnest discourse, showing real study and 
true religious feeling. The arrangements of 
this conference were such as to give women a 
hospitable place in it. Rev. Mrs. Hanaford at 
tended, and was heard as usual, with pleasure 
and interest. A good deal of time was given 
to the important Sunday-schoo! question, and 
information as to various methods and results 
was carefully sought, and received with inter- 
est. Gov. Padelford of Rhode Island presided 
with hearty good grace, and the occasion closed 
with a collation in the vestry of the church 
which attested the good housewifery of the 
Brooklyn Unitarian ladies. 

Larger and more recent, the Unitarian Con- 





vention of last week deserves especial mention. 
This was the Fifth Biennial National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches. 

The opening discourse, delivered at Hollis 
Street Church on Thursday evening, Oct. 22, 
by Rev. C. C. Everett, announced the occasion 
in a tone of high and liberal thought. Mr. 
Everett's position appeared in this to be equally 
removed from narrow scepticism, and from nar- 
row pietism. That religion should enlarge the 
sympathies and enrich the heart, and that the 
true spirit of religion does not need the poor 
|, mitations and defenses of dogma‘ic theology, 
—these were the propositions that resulted 
from his subtle analysis of religious history, and 
the institutions with which it deals. Those 
who listened were happy to find metaphysical 
acuteness and training employed to bring out 
and illustrate truth, not to confuse and darken 
it. In its tone of confidence in things human 
and divine, it contrasted favorably with other 
expositions remembered by us on similar oc- 
casions, but not offered in a similar spirit. 

We are glad to say of the three days that 
followed, that they were really devoted to the 
most important questions which could come 
before a national religious association. The 
needs of different regions, the success of vari- 
ous churches, the employment of funds and 
the maintenance of a sufficient and effective 
ministry,—these topics engrossed the time and 
attention, both of speakers and of hearers. 
Judge Hoar made a most able presiding offi- 
cer—we may praise him so far, even with his 
Harvard-closing record behind him. 

The comparison .of this with former con- 
ventions shows a decided re'igio.s and efficient 
growth in the body which it represented. A 
growing feeling and assertion of the common 
plane of all genuine faith, unaltered by the di- 
versities of human opinion, an increased per- 
ception of the religious needs of children, and 
of the importance of true ethical training to 
early youth, and a conviction of the necessity 
of carrying on the propagation of liberal Chris- 
tianity with the zeal.and breadth of a mission- 
ary enterprize—all of this will appear in the 
published record of the Convention. 

This brief notice can only instance further, 
Mrs. Burleigh’s delightful paper on the reli- 
gious training of the young; Mr. Heyward’s 
interesting statements concerning the relation 


| of the Unitarian Association to the Freedmen ; 


and Dr. Bellows’ able paper on the systematic 
observance of Sunday. The Ductor said in 
this so many good and liberal things that we 
can only hope he will abide by them. "A dis- 
cussion concerning a projected National Uni- 
tarian Church in the national Capital called 
forth some amicable opposition. Mrs. Dall 
spoke in favor of the project. Mary Grew of 
Philadelphia claimed that it should be a church 
free from the odious distinction of color, and 
the project was Mf nally adopted in the pro- 
gramme of the new year. 

Rev. Mr. Babcock advocated the formation 
of separate churches for the children of the 
community, and invited young men and 
young women to qualify themselves for this, 
special ministry. Although disowned by Dr. 
Bellows, this suggestion may deserve consid- 
eration hereafter. At any rate, the ministry 
of women is now recognized by this, as by 
some otber denominations. That ministry 
should have nothing more at heart then the 
highest spiritual culture of those tender beings 
to whose wants the sympathies of the sex 
stand in the closest relation. 

Finally, it was a good, liberal, Christian 
Convention, yet not so good but what the next, 
standing on the shoulders of its predecessor, 
may be broader and better. J. W. H. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


Before another issue of our paper, the elec- 
tions will have been held, and the policy of the 
government settled fur another four years. 
Let every woman see to it that the men over 
whom she can exert an influence vote the Re- 
publican ticket. So long as women are dis- 
franchised, and forbidden to represent them- 
selves, these men claim to act as our agents. 
In the present crisis, see to it, women of Mas- 
sachusetts and of the Nation, that this usurped 
authority is not perverted to our disadvantage. 

Women, as Amerivan citizens, are vitally 
interested in the welfare of the country. The 
general issues between Grant and Greeley are 
the maintenance of Equal Rights for the 
freedmen, the practical enforcement of the 
constitutional amendments, the supremacy of 
loyalty over treason, and of national unity over 
sectional discord. 

So far as personalities are involved in the 
contest, the question is simply, whether the 
government shalt remain in the hands of the 
men who have saved it, or shall pass into the 
control of the men who sought to destroy 
it. Let Georgia, carried for Greeley by Negro 
disfranchisement, and a reign of terror, be the 
sufficient answer. 

Our women have a special issue in this elec- 
tion as women. The Fourteenth Plank of the 
Philadelphia platform pledges the Republican 
party to give respectful consideration to Wo 
man’s honest demand for additional rights. 
Therefore every woman who feels defrauded 
of her rights under the existing aristocracy of 
sex, and who desires the interests of her sisters 





to be considered, is und in conscience and 


self-respect to use her utmost influence for the 
party and the men who have espoused Wo- 
man’s cause. Let no false delicacy prevent 
our action. Let no unworthy prejudice against 
political activity seal our utterance. The 
vices and miseries of men and women are 
largely the result of causes which only legisla- 
tion can remove. Ignorance, pauperism, in- 
temperance, prostitution and war can be les- 
sened by wise laws impartially enforced. The 
legal subjection of wives and spoliation of wid- 
ows will cease whenever the interests of wo- 
men are potential in the halls of legislation. 
In Massachusetts, Woman Suffrage is a Re- 
publican issue. The good faith of the par- 
ty is pledged to its enforcement. Let us 
strengthen the hands which are pledged to 
fight our battle. L. 8. 


—<—— 


UNCONSCIOUS LOGIC. 


When prejudice and personal feeling blind 
people’s eyes to the true bearings of great 
public issues, the victims of misconception of- 
ten manifest an instinctive perception that 
they are in a false position. Thus Mr. GREE- 
LEY, a sincere believer in Manhood Suffrage, 
shows a sense of his false position as an ally 
of the Southern Ku-Klux, by making such 
monstrous assertions as that he is only trying 
to secure for the white man equal rights with 
the negro, and that the representatives of New 
England were actuated by sectional hatred, in 
helping to prevent Governor Vance of North 
Carolina, an unpardoned rebel, from taking a 
‘seat in the United States’ Senate, in violation 
of the law which makes him ineligible to that 
position. 

A similar instinctive sense of inconsistency 
is painfully evident in the speech of Miss 
Dickinson, last week, in behalf of Mr. Gree- 
ley. Like almost every inteiligent woman in 
America, Miss Dickinson has repeatedly avow- 
ed her keen appreciation of the injustice which 
excludes Woman from the exercise of her 
right to the ballot. She has participated in 
Woman Suffrage Conventions, and has identi- 
fied herself publicly and privately with the 
Suffrage Movement. But no sooner does she 
yield to the solicitations of the party of Re-ac- 
tion, against her own better judgment, which 
has kept her silent during the Campaign, than 
she feels impelled to violate her most cherished 
convictions by the following utterance :— 


I wish to come to Horace Greeley. Grant- 
ing that he has not used his newspaper nor 
opened his lips in behalf of Woman Sutlrage— 
granting that—but I cannot grant it. In 
April, 1860, he said :— 

“When the women of the United States 
shall desire this, not merely as a privilege but 
as a responsibility, then I am willing to give 
t. 


- © 
Until women as a body are ready for it, I am 
not willing to grant it. We have enough 
supine and lazy and careless voters already. 
But Horace Greeley, who has used the power 
of that pen tipped with gold and with dia- 
mond, who has used the power of that news- 
paper, who has stood for twenty-five years a 
supreme power in American journalism, has 
used all this to make smooth paths for weak 
feet to travel over. He has striven to have 
the doors of schools and the gates of colleges 
opened to all hands that knocked and cried 
for admission. He has used that power to say 
that there shall be only one law of compensa- 
tion for the workers, man or woman. [I face 
him, unbonnet to him, incapable of expressing 
the praise I would offer. There are some 
things about which it is better to be silent than 
to say too little. Putting all questions of the 
ballot one side, I am simply incapable of ex- 
pressing the gratitude which burns in my 
heart towards this man for what he has done 
for me and mine. 


The report of the New York Tribune, which 
we quote above, makes Miss Dickinson avow 
herself an opponent of Woman Suffrage. Be- 
cause, the contingency, under which alone 
she is willing it should be granted, never can 
occur. No distranchised class, ‘as a body,” 
‘ever were ready for suffrage, or ever can be 80, 
until they are enfranchised; for precisely the 
same reason that no set of boys as a body ever 
were ready to swim, or ever can be 30, until 
they are permitted to go into the water. But 
we snspect that the Tribune has misplaced the 
quotation marks and that this unfortunate 
sentence should be attached to what goes be- 
fore it, and that it is, in fact, the language 
not of Miss Dickinson, but of Mr. Greeley him- 
self. Ifso, it makes Miss Dickinson’s quota- 
tion refute her own plea in Mr. Greeley’s be- 
half; if not, it arrays her against her own right 
of suffrage, which seems incredible. 

“Putting all questions of the ballot on one 
side’’—says Miss Dickinson. But that is the 
very question she has been discussing—the 
very question which, as a woman and a suf- 
fragist, she has no right to put on one side. 
Nor is her statemént of the merits of the Tri- 
bune well founded. For several years, its po- 
sition towards woman has been absolutely 
brutal. The statement has never been wholly 
true, and Miss Dickinson is compelled to go 
back twelve years to find a suitable quotation. 

We have no desire to criticise Miss Dickin- 
son severely. She has as good a right to in- 
dulge in political vituperation as the men who 
have done the same. She is no more to be 
blamed for repeating persona) slander, and for 
distorting the facts of the situation than those 
who have set her the bad example. But she 
has given the public a key to the fallacy of her 
whole position in her -opening sentence. “Is 
the war ended ?” 

The war is not ended. The ideas and prin- 
ciples, which uuderlie these shallow charges 








of fraud and this surface agitation of personali- 
ties, are unchanged. Impartial Suffrage for 
all citizens (white and black, men and women) 
is the fundamental basis of the Republican 
party, which was organized ostensibly to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories but actually to 
establish Political Justice and Human Lib 
erty. 

The war is not yet ended; the weapons alone 
are changed. The only State which has yet 
been carried for Mr. Greeley, is Georgia; and 
it was carried by the actual disfranchisement 
of the colored men. Inthe South the purpose 
is avowed, and in the North the sileace of the 
Liberal Democratic press signifies acquies- 
cence. With unconscious logic the men who 
advocate Impartial! Suffrage for the negro upon 
principle will advocate Impartial Suffrage for 
Woman. The men who hate Impartial Suf- 
frage for negroes in Georgia, hate Impartial 
Suffrage for women in Pennsylvania and New 
York. An unconscious sympathy connects 
the two questions; the principle of Equal 
Rights applies to both alike. The Woman and 
the Colored Man are Providentially allied. 
They will triumph or fal. together. H. B. B. 


WOMAN EVENTS. 


Every day notable woman events occur, 
which call the attention of the public afresh 
to the whole subject of woman’s place in the 
world. It should always be kept in mind, by 
those who read what we have to say on the 
subject of woman’s rights and opportunities, 
that we never for a moment propose to disturb 
the peaceful and happy households of any one, 
by the introduction of distracting ideas. If a 
woman is so happy as to be the center of a 
happy home, if she has a kind and loving hus- 
band, and is the mother of healthy children, 
her cup of happiness is full; it is for her to 
say whether she shall interest herself in those 
great questions which concern her less fortu- 
nate neighbors, which may, some day, be of 
vital importance to her sons and daughters. 
Inclination is one thing, duty is another. And 
sometimes duties come home to mothers who 
are so happy in their nurseries, taking them 
out into the world, to work fur the good of 
mankind and country. 

“Many women do things which are not in the 
best taste, perhaps, but who shall say they 
have noright todo so? Mrs. Joaquin Miller, 
the wife of the poet, who has recently been 
such a lion in Boston, has lectured in San 
Francisco about her husband. And who shall 
find fault with her forso doing? The circum- 
stances are peculiar. Mr. Miller, as a poet, 
is a public man—as fit a subject to lecture 
about as the Beecher family, or Dr. Living- 
stone, orCharles Dickens. Who is better able 
to tell the story of Mr. Miller, than his wife? 
Why should she forever remain buried to the 
world, in alog hut in the wilds of Oregon, while 
her husband is the pet of Boston drawing- 
rooms? San Francisco papers tell us it was 
easily scen that she had suffered bitter wrongs. 
Let her tell her story to the world if she wishes. 
It is quite as respectable for her as it is for Abby 
Sage Richardson to give readings. While our 
wives and daughters are making much of. 
Miller, the poet, let them learn how he treats 
his own wife and children—whether he is a 
modern Lord Byron, or not. Too many 
wives of our supposed-to-be great men have 
suffered and endured wrongs in silence. We 
are glad that day is passing away; that wo- 
man is discovering the fact of her individuality ; 
that the public will rebuke the man who neg- 
lects his wife and children toseek for himself 
fame and position. The New York Times has 
already indulged in a column howl over Mrs. 
Miller. We shall expect to see the Saturday 
Review echo the sentiment on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

In her lecture, Mrs. Miller did not, for a 
moment, detract aught from the fame of her 
recreant husband. She dwelt with pride, 
which her voice could not conceal, on the re- 
cital of his triumphs. Among other things, 
she said: ‘He kept his literary library in his 
law-office, and when I would a:k him for any 
information in literature, politics, science, or 
current topics, he would tell me not to seek to 
know anything; that I was more attractive to 
him as I was.’’ A fine sentiment for a true 
poet, but one quite common among mankind. 
A wife must be kept in ignorance to make her 
attractive. Ina vein of sarcasm she said :— 

He never liked to see me partake of much 
food. Of course I was interested in making 
myself agreeable. 1 had a desire to please my 
poetic liege, and I went hungry until I be- 
came quite pale and interesting; but it was all 
in vain, for my poet went down the classic 
shades of Oregon and made love to a bouncing 
Willamette girl, who weighed two hundred 
+ oped avoirdupois, and who ate all she want- 
ed. 


From a recent issue of the Golden Age we 
learn that one of its women correspondents 
has taken the stump for Greeley and Brown 
in Georgia, with great success. As the Tri 
bune would express it, the noisy Mrs. Lock- 
wood shrieked for two mortal hours into the 
ears of the miserable Georgians the virtues of 
the Liberal candidates. 

We are glad to see this sign of progress in 
Georgia; to know that a woman has been al- 
lowed to say in public anything on politics; to 
learn that the first families of that State listen- 
ed to her with respectful attention, and that 
she spoke in the Court House, unmolested. 


an 
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While the women of Massachusetts, 

ester, N. Y., are grandly vindicating their 

to political action, a poor lone wom: 


speech for Horace Greeley. 7 en 

So, too, at Delmonico’s, in New York 
few evenings since, upon the oecasion of , 
annual dinner of the Liberal club, with B 
Greeley in the chair, Mrs. Jenny June 
the fashion writer, made an after-dinnery ‘ 
in which she expressed her Satisfaction at 
ing present; since she had had theo 
ty to vote for Mr. Greeley ! That was a bol 
sentiment, considering that Mr. Whiteley 
Reid, the present editor of the Tr; 

Mr. Edmund Yates, fresh from fash 
London society, were both present, 
Croly’s husband is one of the editors of 
World, a paper which is very generous iniy 
advocacy of woman’s rights. We Venture j 
Say no stranger incident of the Canvass 
occurred, than when the wife of the editor y 
the Democratic World, announced at g fash. 
ionable club dinner, her happiness for hg 
the opportunity to vote for Horace Greeley, 
Republican who has done more to Oppose thy 
Woman movement than any other man! 

a coal of fire heaped upon his head shou 
bring him to his senses. 

The newspapers of New York and 
have been expressing intense disgust and 
amazement over the release of Mrs. Pair, of 
San Francisco, for the murder of Mr, Crittep. 
den. Asis well-known, she Cscaped the hale 
on the plea of temporary insanity—a plea oft 
successfully entered in the case of men why 
have committed murder. New York aj 
Chicago journals are hardly the prints to thry 
stones at San Francisco. In the former ¢ity 
there are in the Tombs some twenty-five wy. 
hung murderers; in the latter city crime is 
the increase to such an extent, the public has 
become alarmed, and indignation meeting 
have been held. If Mrs. Fair is a bad, dangeroy 
woman, so was Mr. Crittenden a bad man- 
a very bad man, to desert his wife and childre 
for another woman. If she was an advents. 
ress, he was an adventurer. 

In New York we have a Foster who killed 
Putnam in a most brutal and uncalled fo 
manner; a Stokes who shot Fisk; a McFa. 
land who shot Richardson; a Sickles (when 
at home) who shot a man whom he suspected 
of showing his wife attentions; a Cole who 
shot Hiscock, and many others. Some of 
these men are excused; some are the pets of 
society ; others are likely to go unhung—all of 
them are just as much foul murderers, as Mn, 
Fair! We know that one wrong does note 
cuse another; that the sending of Sickless 
Minister to Spain is no reason why Mrs. Pair 
should be released. We only contend thatif 
men may escape the halter, so may women; 
that if a McFarland, or a Foster, or a Stokes, 
can set up the plea of temporary insanity, » 
may Mrs. Fair. When New York and Chics 
go execute their murderers, then it will b 
time enough to call upon San Francisco to do 
the same thing. 

The arrival in New York of Miss Emily 
Faithfull, printer to the Queer, has caused 
quite aripple in certain circles, She is the guest 
of Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, at one time béi- 
tor of the Revolution, and a frequent contr 
bution to the Golden Age. Mrs. Bullard 
makes her house the center of a charming lit 
erary circle, and frequently has some sister. of 
the quill, like Mrs. L. C. Moulton of Boston, 
as her guest. The New York press has spokes 
of Miss Faithfull as one of those rare womett, 
who have the ability to plan and execute a but 
iness! And she has been held up as an & 
ample for her American sisters. There # 
nothing to hinder any woman, with capital, 
from going into business. We know matf 
successful business women in New York City, 
who are just as worthy of commendation # 
Miss Faithfull. Before she returns to Eng: 
land, let us hope she will see and hear mach 
to encourage her as to the progress of her 
sex in America. 

Among the hard-working women of New 
York we have not found two more industriow 
persons than Miss Selma Borg and Miss 
A. Brown, the well-known translators 
Madam@ Marie Sophie Schwartz’s works 
Mme. Schwartz is the great Swedish autho 
whose works Mlle. Christine Nilssop call 
“magnificent.” These young women haveal 
ready translated eight of her works, as well 
books by Gustave Adoif and August Blanche, 
both Swedish authors of renown. Miss Borg 
anative of Finland, aprovince of Russia. She 
came to America with the feeling that she 
could do a greater work for her sex 10 
country than she could in Finland, u 
Russian rule. We are sorry to add that # 
this land of free institutions, and incomp™ 
hensible possibilities, which is the light 
hope of all the rest of the earth, Miss Borg bas 
met with many unlooked-for discouragement 
the chief of which has been the rapacilf 
certain book-publishers. It is fearful 1 com 
template the blighting influence of the al 
mercial spirit of the age, when it degeneralé 


| into a greed fur gold, to the exclusion ve 
esty, integrity, and all those virtues whie 


the only true foundations for a Republic. iat 


tave Adolf bravely exclaims :— 
“Give me a world to struggle for, and thea ,, 
Give me another world to struggle fot 
Miss Borg came fo America to strugs@ 
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——————— 
. she has found herself forced to fight 
publishing houses which fatten on the 
~~ plucked from poor struggling authors, 
and industrious translators. If she publishes 
sactions with our book-makers, as Gail 
amilton did, the world will have a chance to 


Hi 
FULLER-W ALKER. 


open its eyes again. 
A CONTRAST. 


The Greeley-ocracy are positively jubilant 
over their unexpected success, in enlisting one 
nt woman against the Republican party. 
Their delight carries them beyond the bounds 
of discretion, and they provoke a contrast by 
such nonsense as the following Tribune edito- 


When the handful of third-rate women- 
ers gathered on the Cooper Institute plat- 
to “speak for their sex,” and attempt a 
fer of its political influence to Grant, in 
rn for the ridiculous bone thrown them by 
the Philadelphia Convention, we promised that 
there should speedily appear on the same plat- 
form, to refute them, the one woman orator of 
America—a lady with more eloquence, more 
wer, more right to utter the wish of women, 
the whole of them put together. The 
éolumns of this morning’s Tribune, which re- 
port the speech for Horace Greeley, by Miss 
Anna E. Dickinson, which last night thrilled 
the great audience in the Cooper Institute, ex- 
hibit the fulfillment of the promise. Always 
magnetic and inspiring, Miss Dickinson was 
never more 8o than lastnight. She pleaded 
for the Union when it was in danger ; she con- 
secrates the same eloquence now to the cause 
of Liberty, Peace, and Union; and now, as 
then, she speaks, of right, for her sex, and gives 
fit utterance to the best aspirations of those 
who abolished Slavery, preserved the Union, 
nteed freedom to the Freedmen, and 
mean now to finish the good work by securing 
a lasting Reconciliation. 


Daniel Webster once said that ‘an excep- 
tion proves the existence of a rule.” Without 
discussing the delicate question of relative 
merit, the following eminent women all advo- 
cate the re-election of Grant, and we might ex- 
tend the list in lefinitely :-— 

REPUBLICANS. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

EDNAH D CHENEY, 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 

JULIA WARD HOWE, 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

LUCY STONE, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, 

MIRIAM M. COLE, 

MARY GREW, 

GRACE GREENWOOD, 

M. ADELLt HAZLETT, 

CHARLOTTE A, WILBOUR, 

FRANCES E. W HARPER, 

MATILDA FLETCHER, 

MRS. A. J. DUNIWAY, 

ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL, 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 

JANE 0. DEFOREST, 

ADA C. BOWLES, 

MARY F. EASTMAN, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

PHEBE A, HANAPORD, 

CELIA BURLEIGH, 

HELEN P. JENKINS, 

MATILDA J. HINDMAN, 

MRS. E. D. STEWART, 

FANNY B. AMES, 

ANNA GARLIN, 

ABBY W. MAY, 

ABBA G. WOOLSON, 

CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 

OLYMPIA BROWN, 

MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 

ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 

SUSAN B ANTHONY. 

These forty ladies are all writers and public 
speakers. On the other side, are exactly four. 

LIBERALS. 


ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
MINNIE SWAZEY, 
BELVA LOCKWOOD, 
KATE STANTON. 


Look on this picture and on that—O Tribune! 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TESTED. 


A preliminary skirmish in the Woman Suf- 
frage contest occurred at Danbury, Conn., on 
Friday week. 

Danbury was to vote on Saturday, whether 
or not, to license the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors in the town. On the preceding day the 
ladies of the town voted on the question in 
regular form with the following result :— 

For license, 2 


Against license, 457 
The men voted on Saturday :— 

For license, 452 
Against license, 487 


The large vote polled by the ladies is quite 
remarkable in face of the oft-repeated state- 
ment that women generally object to the right 
of suffrage, and would not vote if they could. 
The overwhelming vote in favor of the pro- 
hibitory law indicated forcibly the position 
which women will be likely to assume on the 
Moral questions of the day. 


eee 


DEATH OF MRS. GREELEY. 


Mrs. Greeley is no more. Her death, so 
long expected, is mourned alike by the politi- 
cal friends and opponents of her illustrious 
husband. Upon a common ground of sympa- 
thy with the bereaved family, all men and wo- 
men stand to-day sorrowful and silent. Es- 
pecially do the friends of Suffrage for Woman 
appreciate her loss, for she has been one of us, 
for many years. Suffragists have long felt the 
highest respect and admiration for her con- 
sistent fidelity to the principle in behalf of 
Which we have contended. A faithful wife, 
an affectionate mother, and a true friend, Mrs. 
Greeley was ever an earnest advocate of Wo- 
man’s elevation and enfranchisement. In 


1867, with a characteristic independence which | 


must have doubly endeared her to her hus- 
band, Mrs. Greeley forwarded a suffrage peti- 
tion, signed by two hundred names and head- 
ed by her own, to the Constitutional Conven- 





tion of New York. The domestic relations 
are too sacred to be the subject of public gos- 
sip, but only those who erfjoyed the privilege 
of knowing Mrs. Greeley intimately, can fully 
appreciate the many virtues which were con- 
cealed beneath an organization singularly 
shrinking and sensitive. Her daughter nurs- 
ed her with patient devotion through her 
lingering illness and was with her wlien she 
died, 


‘THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


CALIFORNIA, 
| A Republican mass meeting under the aus- 
| pices of the Woman’s Suffrage Club was held 
on the 18th ult., at Dashaway Hall, San Fran- 
cisco. The attendance was large and enthusi- 
astic. Mrs. Lewis presided. She stated the 
object of the meeting, and introduced Mrs, 
Cridge of Washington, who made an address. 

She began by seferring to the nomination 
of Horace Greeley, which she considered the 
paradox of paradoxes. Greeley is too weak 
in the spinal column, and she could not swal- 
low him and the Democratic party at the same 
time. The Republican party is the party of 
progress and the party for women. She then 
referred to the platforms of both parties, and 
saidjthat while the cause of the Woman is rec- 
ognized and encouraged by the Republican 
party it is ignored by the Democracy. 

The speaker then took up the Woman Suf- 
frage question, which she discussed at length. 

GRANT ENDORSED. 
Mrs. Snow offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we, as Woman Suffragists, 
rejoice in the recognition of the rights of Wo- 
man contained in the fourteenth clause of the 
National Republican Platform, and re affirmed 
by the California State Republican Conven- 
tion, trusting that the day is not far distant 
when the justice of her claim to the elective 
franchise shall be generally admitted and the 
idea of her political equality practically en- 
dorsed. 

Resolved, That the recent action of the Re- 
‘publican party at Worcester, Mass., proves the 
sincerity ofits promise to Woman, and inspires 
her with hope for speedy enfranchisement. 

Resolved, That we believe the election of 
Grant and Wilson will subserve the best inter- 
ests of Woman and the highest good of the na- 
tion at large. 

Mrs. Snow said :— 

In presenting these resolutions, friends, al- 
low me to say that, though I was willing grate- 
fully to accept the “respectful consideration” 
previously proffered to Woman by the Repub- 
lican party, yet, when I read the strong reso- 
lution recently passed at Worcester, which 
says that “the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, as the representative of liberty and pro- 
gress, is in favor of extending suffrage on 
equal terms to all American citizens, irrespec- 
tive of sex, and will hail the day when the ed- 
ucated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
woman find Girect expression at the bal- 
lot box,’”’ then I felt we had additional cause 
for gratitude, since this is the most positive 
declaration upon the subject ever made by any 
political party in this country. 

And not only grateful, but proud was I of 
my native city of Boston, when subsequently 
there came reports of the great congratulatory 
meeting of Republican women, recently held 
at Tremont Temple; for—while reading the 
speeches delivered on that occasion, and the 
grand address to the women of America, 
signed by Lydia Maria Child, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and other kindred spirits 
dwelling in that region—I remembered that it 
was through their influence and persistent agi- 
tation, in conjunction with the many noble 
men there enlisted as coadjutors, that a public 
sentiment has been created which could ren- 
der such a resolution, a3 that recently passed 
at Worcester, possible. 

But, friends, though Confident in the belief 
that since our cause is based on truth and 
justice, it shal] ultimately triumph, however 
it may be retarded through the fo!ly or indif- 
ference of woman herself, yet we come not 
hither to night to discuss Woman Suffrage, 
for that, we feel, is not the great question of 
the present hour. Since the public mind is 
now so absorbed in the presidential campaign, 
we deem it idle to urge our claim till after the 
election has passed. We are here, therefore, 
on the present occasion, mainly to exert our 
influence in favor of the Republican party, be- 
lieving it to be the party of progress and liber- 
ty, and that its official candidates will act for 
the highest good of the country. 

Some of us, perhaps, may have felt that 
President Grant was a little too reticent upon 
the question that most deeply interests us; 
but then we must remember that he is a man 
of action rather than of speech, upon all sub- 
jects; but this may truly be said of him, that 
he has given to women positions of trust and 
responsibility that have never been granted 
under any other administration; and we have 
reason to believe that he will not in the future 
ignore her claim to the ballot. 

In Henry Wilson we have unbounded ¢con- 
fidence, since he has always been the outspok- 
en friend of Woman. Years ag», when Lucy 
Stone stood almost alone, battling. for the 
great cause she had so heartily espoused, he 
sympathized in her work, and cheered her 
on. She then told him that, in the good time 
coming, when the nation made up its jewels, 
he should not be forgotten; and now, as we 
trust, her promise is to be speedily fulfilled, 
and, as Julia Ward Howe so beautifully ex- 
presses it, “he (Henry Wilson) is to be the 
second jewel in the nation’s diadem!” 


OTHER REMARKS, 


Mr. Day was called upon and made an ad- 
dress showing why women should labor for 
the election of General Grant, and to maintain 
the supremacy of the Republican party. He 
showed that this is the party of progress, and 
the one that has secured liberty t. every 
American citizen, irrespective of race, caste, 
or color, or previous condition of servitude. 
| It recognized in its platform the appeal of Wo- 
man for her right to the ballot, and the Repub- 
lican party of this State, by its representatives 
lin the Assembly and Senate, had introduced 
| measures in both houses which would have 
extended her privileges, if they had not been 
opposed by the Democratic members. 














| men in positions under the Government. 











Judge Palmer made a warm and forcible 
address in favor of the Woman movement. 
He said the Republican party, for the first 
time in the history of parties, had the courage 


to recognize the Woman Suffragists, both on | 


the platform of principles, and by placing on 
its ticket the name of Henry Wilson, who is 
the strongest, foremost, and most outspoken 
friend of Woman’s Rights in the nation. Gen- 
eral Grant has not much to say; his motto is 
work, and he has given proofs of his desire to 
elevate women, by having four hundred oa 
er 
contra, where the Democrats have sald or 
done anything, it is against them; and their 
leader, Horace Greeley, has done the same. 
He claimed that the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment must become popular, and that A. A. 
Sargent owed his election to the Seuate, in 
some measure, to the influenceof women. He 
referred to the State elections held recently, 
which proved that Grant’s election is a fore- 
gone conclusion, All the States give Repub- 
lican majorities, except that God-forsaken 
State, Georgia. A more infamous set of peo- 
ple, he held, is not within the confines of the 
United States, than there are in Georgia, 
where they murder women, and drive families 
from their homes; where they went to the 
polls with pistols, and drove the negroes from 
the polls. 

Speaking of what are termed “carpet-bag- 
gers,” he said the loyal people of the South 
owed their existence to the class of people who 

ent among them, and to the man at the 

ead of the government, who says we must 
have peace. Necessity called him to the pres- 
idential chair four years ago, and necessity re- 
quires him four years more. He must put an 
end to this hydra-headed monster which dis- 
turbs the country. He was accused of having 
inaugurated a military despotism. But the 
facts are: he reduced the army from 60,000 to 
30,000, and again reduced it until its strength 
is now only about 14,000. He referred to the 
Indian policy adopted by the President, which 
he warmly eulogized. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his belief that the victory is won, and 
that the party will continue in the labor of re- 
form and progress until women have the right 
to vote. 

At the close of his address the meeting dis- 


persed. 
CONNECTICUT. 

A very brilliant and snecessful Woman’s Re- 
publican meeting was held in Hartford last 
Wednesday evening, under the auspices of the 
Republican State Committee. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore and Elizabeth Cady Stanton were the 
principal speakers 

MAINE. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell commenced her 
work in Maine, by a lecture in Portland on 
Wednesday of last week, Hon. C. J. Morris 
presided and introduced the speaker. Last 
Saturday she spoke in the Unitarian church 
in Brunswick, and in the hall of the Free-will 
Baptists on Sunday. She is receiving a cor- 
dial welcome and valuable co-operation. 
Much good will surely come of her work in 
that State. We shall hope to get fuller notes 
from her lecture field. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
REPUBLICAN MEETING AT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

The meeting held at Woonsocket; R. I., on 
Monday evening, Oct. 28, under the auspices 
of the Grant and Wilson Club, was in ‘every 
sense of the word a success. Every seat in 
the large Harris Hall, holding over a thousand 


people, was filled by an intelligent audience, | 


about one-half of whom were women, while a 
large number stood through the evening un- 
able to obtain seats. A torchlight procession 
added to the interest of the occasion. After 
some fine music by the band, the Woonsocket 
Glee Club sang a stirring campaign song. Mr. 
Ballow then introduced Mrs. Churchill of Prov- 
idence, prefacing his mention of her name by 
a pleasant recognition of the value of Wo- 
man’s work, and of her right to the ballot. 
Mrs. Churchill spoke for about forty minutes 
in support of Republican principles, being fre- 
quently applauded. 

After another song from the Glee Club, Mrs. 
Francis Harper gave a very fine address, no- 
ticing especially some points in Miss Dickin- 
son’s late speech at Cooper Institute in support 
of Mr. Greeley. Mrs. Harper had the atten- 
tion and sympathy of her hearers to the close 
of her address. After more music from the 
band and club, Mr. Ballow called for three 
cheers for Republican principles, three cheers 
for Grant and Wilson, three cheers for the elo- 
quent speakers of the evening, and three 
cheers for our country, which were given with 
energy. After which the crowd dispersed, lin- 
gering on the way to view the fine display of 
torchlights. All seemed delighted with the 
success of their experiment in employing wo- 
men as political speakers, while the fact that 
women show themselves the equals of men in 
their discussion of political issues does more 
to advance tlie cause of woman’s political equal- 
ity, than a score of Woman Suffrage Conven- 


tions. 

ANOTHER GREAT MEETING IN PROVIDENCE. 

The state of the weather on Saturday mght 
was hardly calculated to insure a great crowd 
at the Republican meeting in Music Hall, yet 
the interest in the cause, combined perhaps 
with the novelty of hearing women “talk poli- 
tics,” was sufficient to draw together an as- 
semblage estimated at over two thousand 
And although Mrs. Lucy Stone was unavoida- 
bly absent, it is doubtful if any who braved 
the storm to be present were sorry for so doing. 

Thespeakers were Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill, of Providence, and Mrs. Frances W. Harper 
(colored), of Maryland ; and both were listened 
to with close and respectful attention. Both 
the ladies succeeded in interesting the audi- 
ence, and winning from it many tokens of 
warm commendation, both being frequently in- 
terrupted by hearty applause. It is only. ne- 
cessary to say of Mrs. Churchill’s address that 
it was a defence of the Republican party and 
its candidates, delivered in her usual well- 
known clear and convincing style and manner, 





with perhaps more than her usual force, and | 


was full of good points, as will be seen by the 


abstract below. Mrs. Harper confined herself | by sharing his scant rations with his hungry 


more mine wy to what the Republican par- 
ty had done for her race, and related many 
pleasant experiences of travel among her peo- 


j 
| 


ple at the South, showing that the freedmen | 
appreciate their freedom, and know to whom | 


they owe it. She claimed for her people, not 
social equality, but an equal opportunity un- 
der the law, and they will take care of them- 
selves, and predicted qs not impossible that, in 
future years’ some of the descendents of Jeff. 
Davis, Beauregard, and other prominent south- 
erners will be proud of the negyo blood in their 
veins. She spoke in a pleasing manner, saying 
a great deal in a few words, and would have 
been listened to another half hour as attentive- 
ly as she was the half hour she was speaking. 
Altogether, the meeting was a very good one, 
judging from the expressions of the people as 
they left the hall, not a few enthusiastic gen- 
tlemen pronouncing it the best political meet- 
ing of the campaign. 

lenry Lippitt, Esq., presided, and in intro- 
ducing the speakers said that, having been re- 
quested very unexpectedly to perform this 
service, he would say a word in behalf of the 
ladies who occupied the platform. This was a 
new element in politics, and he welcomed it. 
He had no fear of women’s voting; in his 
eee their influence would be beneficial. 

omen were amenable to the same laws as 
men, their property was taxed equally, and 
they needed the same power of self-protection. 
He would gratefully acknowledge that in this 
political contest, women had been almost uni- 
versally on the right side, for Grant and Wil- 
son [applause], and he prophesied that they 
would give their votes at the next election as 
well as their influence, to the Republican 
party. [Applause.} He then introduced Mrs. 
tiizabeth K. Churchill, who was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. She spoke substantially 
as follows :— 

ADDRESS OF MRS. ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: A man once said he 
knew the moment he entered New England, 
because all the women held views. This pe 
culiarity is intensifying day by day. Not only 
New England women but women throughout 
the country are interested in the present pres- 
idential campaign, and when I see the persis- 
tent zeal and intelligence with which the loyal 
women canvass the issues of this election, I am 
reminded of the redoubtable coon who, recog- 
nizing the unerring marksman, cried, “Don’t 
shoot, I'll come right down.” If the Demo- 
cratic coon were not blinded by conceit, it 
would recognize manifest destiny and descend 
at once, fora large majority of the women of 
the country are resolved that, as they can trust 
their country’s dearest interests neither to the 
Democratic party nor its nominee, into ‘the 
presidential office he shall not go. 

“And when a woman will, she will, you may depend 
on’t, 
“And when a woman won’t, she won't, and there’s 
an end on’t.”’ 

Women’s support of the Republican party 
is justified because it is the party of order and 
progress. In its early days the Democratic 
party represented largely the liberal thought 
of its day and encouraged reforms; but, when 
the test question of slavery arose, it fell. For 
about sixty years it held the reins of govern- 
ment, with brief intervals of defeat, and in its 
latter days brought the country to the brink 
ofruin. It groveled in the dust before the 
hideous idol of slavery. To it we owe the 
Mexican war, the Missouri compromise, the 
fugitive slave bill, and the view of State rights 
which was the ignis fatuus misleading the South 
to rebellion. No great forward movement 
owes its inception to this party during the last 
quarter of a century, and, though it contains 
some good men, they are powerless to stem 
the party tide of selfish conservatism. The 
Republican party, which sprang from the most 
exalted Christian sense of duty, has held the 
reins of power twelve years, and during that 
time it has preserved our nationality under 
terrible difficulties, has reduced the public debt 
to a wonderful degree while removing the war 
taxes; it has established national banks and 
inaugurated the only Christian Indian policy 
ever attempted. And it will be the fault of 
the American people if that policy is not in 
the end successful, Mr. Tilton’s views to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘The Republican 
party has given us amendments to the Con- 


stitution, making forever free the men of the | 


nation, suppressed the Ku-Klux, driven the 
entering wedge of civil service reform in the 
abuse of party patronage, and extricated our 
country with dignity from its trouble with 
England. 

Mr. Tilton had said that, because we re- 
ceived less money than we asked for, the Ge- 
neva arbitration was a failure. ‘lo the minds 
of women this question was not a money ques- 
tion, but a grand precedent for all coming time ; 
a peaceable way of settling disputes, and the 
women, at least, would preter it to war. This 
was an old story, but it should, in the present 
crisis, be pondered carefully. It is claimed 
that the “Liberal” party has become the party 
of progress, but it gives no evidence of con- 
version, and its adherents in the South show 
frankly their old-time prejudices against the 
negro and reforms. 

1 have thus far discussed only principles, as 


| they are to be considered before men ; but, wit!- 


out adupting the abusive tone which has been 
such a sorry feature of this campaign, I will 
now speak of the candidates. Mr. Greeley has 
shown great energy and perseverance in build- 
ing up a great business, and has led a temper- 
ate, pure life, though his present supporters, 
the liquor-saloon keepers of Cleveland, an- 
nounce publicly that their association must 
look for its support to the “Liberal” party. 
Energy, perseverance, and temperance, are 
good qualities in a ruler, but Mr. Greeley’s at- 
titude on the great questions which have made 
a crisis in our history has proved him too un- 
stable, and lacking in judgment, to lead the 
people, while his present affiliation with his life- 
long and unchanged enemies makes it certain 
that he will never be allowed to rule. When 
Gen. Grant was first nominated for the presi- 
dency, I mourned in secret, for I believed only 
a man of well-tested statesmanship should be 
elected to that office ; but his present adminis- 
tration has proved him a statesman, and every 
generous man and woman must be moved to 
admiration by his noble and dignified silence 
under the slanders heaped upon him by his un- 
grateful countrymen. He needs no apologist, 
having conquered difficulties second only to 
those of President Lincoln’s administration, 
and, to quote Horace Greeley in 1870, “He is 
Abraham Lincoln’s lineal successor, and the 
popular heart beats in unison with his efforts.” 





It is an instructive sight to watch ‘this im 
placable despot inaugurating his policy of hate_ 






































































































prisoners, and forbearing to humiliate his fall- 
en enemies by a triumphal entry into their 
cities. [ have always claimed that men liked 
“small talk” as well, at least, as women, and 
this is now proved to be true, for this infinitely 
little tattle about Grant’s nepotism, Cesarism, 
horses, houses, dogs, and what not, would dis- 
grace the most garrulous old woman that ever 
lived. The bad taste of which the President may 
be guilty is more than offset by the spectacle of 
Mr. Greeley stumping the country on his own 
behalf. ‘The Republican candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency needs no praise of mine, and I 
only hope to live long enough to vote for him 
for the first office in the gift of the nation. So 
far as the doctrine of reconciliation is concern- 
ed, we have only to contrast the clemency of 
our government with the, hardships meted out 
to Tories in the Revolutionary times., 

The “bloody chasm” will be bridged over in 
a little while by universal education and inter- 
communication between North and South, and 
by the acceptance in the South of the doctrine 
that labor is an honorable necessity for all 
classes. A young and growing class in the 
South are accepting this truth, and in that ele- 
ment lies our hope for the future. And as I 
include the black people when I speak of the 
South, I know the principles of the Republican 
party will be carried out ; and if the Democratic 
party had not learned that it was dead it would 

now it on the fifth of November, as did the 
man in the Arabian Nights whose head, being 
cut off by a skillful executioner, only found it‘ 
out when he attempted to rise and his head 
rolled on the floor. 

I would say to the ladies present that unless 
you are obliged to sue the Republican party 
for breach of promise, you will vote yourselves 
at the next presidential election, for, like the 
laconic message of ‘“Barkis is willin’,” sent to 
Peggotty, the Republican Convention in its 
fourteenth resolution traced with trembling 
hands its modest proposal to its country women. 
Say nothing of the lateness or lack of ardor 
of this pregessl, but accept a‘ once and namé 
an early day for the ceremony. Meanwhile 
let us all unite in saying to Mr. Greeley, in his 
own slightly altered words, ‘Wayward brother, 
depart in peace ; go back to the editorial chair, 
go into the nursery as you threaten to do when | 
women vote; go West, go anywhere :” while 
turning to’ the man whose modest dignity and 
sturdy good sense moves us to good will, let 
us echo the words of Abraham Lincoln, when 
he gave Gen. Grant his commission: “As the 
country herein trusts you, under God it will 
sustain you.” 

OHIO. ) 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Re- 
publicans of Harveysburg, was addressed in the 
M. E. Church, on the 18th ulto., by Mrs. M. 
V. Longley of Cincinnati, upon the “issues 
of the day.”’ The ladies were out in full force. 
The church was filled to overflowing, and 
round after round of applause greeted the elo- | 
quent utterances of the gifted lady. 
Mrs. L., in accepting a vote of thanks from | 


the audience, expressed herself highly compli- 
mented that a lady, Mrs. R. F. Wales, had been 
chosen to preside over the meeting. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 
Dr. Loring was introduced to a Peabody 
audience, the other day, as “the man who 


would undoubtedly succeed Henry Wilson in 
the Senate of the United States. 


Hon. C. W. Willard of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont,an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
has been renominated for a third term as Rep- 
resentative in Congress, by the Republicans of 
the First District. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe conducted the ser-— 
vices of the chapel of the Unitarian Mission 
at Vineyard Haven, on Sunday, Oct. 27, Sub- 
ject of the morning discourse, “The wonderful 
works of God.” In the evening she spoke of 
“The ministry of reconciliation. 


Let every auxiliary State Society take im- 
mediate steps to send delegates to the annual 
meeting of the AmericAN Woman Sur- | 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, which will take place 
in St. Louis, en Wednesctay and Thursday, | 
Nov. 20 and 21, at Temple Hall. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton delivered a 
very convincing and powerful lecture on “The 
Political Situation,” in the Parker Fraternity 
Course, at Tremont Temple, last Tuesday. 
evening. She will be followed week after 
next by Anna E. Dickinson. 

To an immense audience at the Opera 
House, Elmira, Oct. 27, Thomas K. Beecher, 
brother of Henry Ward Beecher, declared his 
purpose to support Horace Greeley, Francis 
Kernan, and the Liberal candidate for Con- 
gress in his district. It is unnecessary to add 
that Thomas K. Beecher is opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

The Waltham Free Press contains the fol- 
lowing reference to Mr. Gooch, Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Fifth District: 
“An inmate for atime of a hospital in Wash- 
ington, while undergoing treatment for ampu- 
tation of an arm, credits Mr. Gooch and also 
Mrs. Gooch, with the kindest attention to the 
sick and wounded, and also the distribution 
of sundry greenbacks in cases where this sort 
of medicine seemed to be the most needed, 
and likely to do the most good.” This gener- 
ous, honest, high-toned man, the stanch friend =~ 
of Woman Suffrage, and every other progres- 
sive issue, is styled by Wendell Phillips an 
aristocrat. We hope every woman in the 
Fifth District will do her best to elect Mr. 
Gooch and defeat Gen. Banks, whose public 
attitude is disgraceful, and whose personal 
qualities are in every respect inferior to those 
of Mr. Gooch. The re-election of Banks 





















would be a calamity and a disgrace. 
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(For the Woman’s JouRNAL.) . 
WIFE VERSUS HORSE. 
BY KATE TRUE. 


“Bless me,” said stout Guy Harndon, 
““My precious blooded mare 
Has coughed three times to-day, wife, 
There's something wrong, I swear. 
Straight to the doctor, went he, 
And bustling in, exclaimed: 
“Comé, doctor, come see Topsy.” 
“Ah, Topsy, is she lamed?”’ 
“Lamed, no, but coughs some, doctor; 
’Tis nothing much, as yet, 
But men are rather skittish 
When colds seize on a pet.” 


Away went map and doctor; 
And in the stable warm, 

They dosed and petted Topsy, 
Lest she might come to harm. 
For weeks they watch her kindly, 
For weeks her food prepare; 
Blanket, and bath, and bedding— 

She has the best of care. 
But, in the house, sick, lonely, 
Lies Harndon’s wife the while; 
No one to speak her kindly, 
Uncheered by friendly smile. 


“You sick?” says Guy, on seeing 
Her nestled in the bed: 

“Confound these women, grunting, 
With snuffles in the head! 

Stir round, that’s what you need, child; 
Rouse up, and work a spell; 

Take my advice, ’tis work, Jen, 
That keeps a woman well.” 


Now “Jen,” that very morning, 
Had cleaned his Sunday coat, 

Mended his precious gauntlets, 
Made neckties for his throat, 

Prepared a fav’rite pudding, 
Rocked baby for an hour, 

And then, poor Jenny Harndon 
Found work beyond her power. 


Down stairs stalked stout Guy Harndon, 
Scolding his boy and girl, 
And on, out through the kitchen 
He strode, in angry whirl; Q 
“Confound these women’s fancies! 
I wanted her to sce 
If Topsy’s looks had changed much, 
But there she is, you see.”’ 


I stood by stout Guy Harndon, 
And, as I watched him well, 
I asked myself this question— 
The answer who can tell?— 
What was it this Guy Harndon 
Promised, one autumn day, 
To love and cherish? horses, 
Or little Jenny Gray? 
- A -— --- 
GAME. 
BY 6, C. H. 
Cross-eyed, dirty, out in the rain! 
Get you gone from the railroad track! 
What were you doing there? Say? Come back. 
I won’t hurt you. Don’tcry. Speak plain. 
What's your name?” 
With a sniff and a sob the answer came, 
“Game.” 
“Bless me! how hoarse! Have you got a cold? 
Take down your, sleeve from before your face. 
I'm not a ‘police!’ Run home. Where’s your 
place? 
What’s all that? Your papers ain't sold? 
All the same. 
Catch this and be off, now, out of the rain, 
Game!” 
"No; keep your papers. Keep all, my lad; 
Run home to your mother. What do you say! 
Got none? Nor father?” “Took him away, 
P’lice did, when she died. Hurt her bad. 
' She warn’t to blame 
But guess I never see him again.” 
Game. 


‘How old are you?’’ ‘Goin’ on six.”’ 
“Where do you sleep?”” “Wherever I kin. 
Last night,’’—with a croak and a sort of grin— 
“Over yon’, do yo’ see? by that pile of bricks; 
Ash bar’l was empty, and I crep’ in!” 
Game. 


“Hungry ? Go get some——Ah, here comes the 
train!’ 
The red light comes hissing along the wet track; 
A rush—and a din! I am in; I look back. 
“Go get’’—— he is gone, through the soft-falling 
rain. 
What nfeans this delay’ 
bring? 
Boy! Barefoot! Slipped, did you say? 
In front of the engine! Oh! horrible thing! 
‘’Tain’t never no use to drive 'em away, 
Them newsboys.”’ ‘That little one?” .“Yes, the 
same.” 
Crushed, and dirty, and dead he lay— 


What is this that they 


Game! 
—Christian Union. 





ROSE MARKS’S LOVERS, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


An afternoon picture through the doorway 
of the mountain inn, round which a woodbine 
hung its sprays and mosses; a picture of vel- 
vet verdure and hazy hillside, and relieved 
against them a young girl, just tossed into her 
saddle by her attendant squire, turning now 
for her whip, and drawing on her gloves lei- 
surely, as the cther saddle was adjusted more 
to the rider’s wish ; a cloud of fair hair beneath 
the black hat and drooping feather; a dark- 
blue riding habit, setting off a brilliant beauti- 
ful face, where eyes and lips and smile all 
made a sort of dazzle; a figure round and per- 
fect in its way, yet light and lithe as any wil- 
low osier, as it answered to the restive motions 
of a horse that seemed to be as demoniac as 
those black beasts that the wild ladies of the 
German ballads used to ride. ; 

“What a beauty!” cried a lady, newly ar- 
rived, to another in the window, her cousin, 
Mrs. Burbridge. “Aud what a horse!” 





| had a story for every nail in the wal!. And 


“Too fiery, by far. But she can manage 
him,” was the answer. 

“I wonder what such a horse costs.” 

e“I can tell you. Just ten thousand dollars.” 

“And for that child to ride! What non- 
sense! She will be the ruin’of him.” 

“She? Oh! no. She can ride better than 
most jockeys. Particular attention has been 
paid to her riding. Mr. Marks is so fond of 
horses and all belonging to them that he said 
Rose should take a lesson in the ring for every 
one she took at the piano.” 

“From appearances, he has kept his word. 
That horse and she are only one thing. Look 
at them now, down the Valley Road.’’ 

“For all that, she doesn’t ride any better 
than my Lawrence,”’ said Mrs. Burbridge. 

Lawrence’s cavalry riding made a centaur 
of him. “They do go well together,” said Miss 
Rodney, gazing after the pair, as they rode on 
and disappeared in the wood. “It will bea 
nice thing for Lawrence, won't it, if they al- 
ways go together? So young and pretty, and 
then so wealthy!” 

“T don’t know about that,’’ said Mrs. Bur- 
bridge to her cousin. She is well enough— 
very presentable, very manageable; but her 
money—lI had rather, almost rather, he mar- 
ried a poor girl. I feel as if there were a stain 
on all her money.” 

“You don’t mean so?”’ 

“Yes. I want to consult you about it. I 
hardly know how to hold myself—whether to 
encourage Lawrence or not. See what you 
think when you hear about it all’’— 

“Why, is it anything so bad as all that?” 

“Perhaps it is only foolish prejudice; but 
the larger part of Mr. Marks’s wealth is city 
property.” 

“Well, what of that ?’’ 

‘*Tenement houses, my dear, and that kind.” 

“Good gracious, Emily, you’re not going to 
be so silly as’’— 

“Do just listen. He owns whole streets of 
that sort, to begin with; and for anything 
more desirable he manipulates, Mr. Burbridge 
says, in this way,”’ said Mrs, Burbridge, draw- 
ing closer to her gossip, and pausing to count 
the stitches in her Afghan strip. “Having seen 
advantages in a piece of property,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘*which is either not for sale or else at 
au extraordinarily high rate, he buys, in 
another name, an adjoining building, and lets 
that out. to a crowd of poverty-stricken fami- 
lies, and makes of it as complete a nuisance as 
the law allows, with brawling women and 
swarms of crying children and tippling and 
quarreling men. Presently it is full of liquor- 
selling dens or worse, the police have to be, 


presently the buildings on either side, not to 
be had for love nor money before, are for sale 
at asacrifice. Then he tears down altogether, 
builds his palace, and lets it out in floors, and 
adds another ten or twenty thousand a year 
to his income. You see he can afford to let 
his little girl have ten-thousand-dollar horses ; 
though it is a mere vulgarity, of course.” 


called in two or three times a night; and | 


on a heap of compost. And somehow I can’t 
bear to think of my grandchildren being Mr. 
Marks’s grandchildren; and there it is!” 
And Mrs. Burbridge shook out her dimities 


(what she had of it) had been so long coming 
down through the hands of so many ancestors 
that it had gotten very clean and bright in the 
handling. 
“you see, as [ sail, it may be only foolish 
prejudice; and somehow I can’t bear to think 


through his fingers. An only child she is; a 


rence could leave the army, and such a palace 
as he could make of the old Burbridge place! 
I declare, I don’t know what to do!” 

Perhaps Miss Rodney, who had already 
seen a good deal of the world, was not much 


wanted to see if it amounted to anything in 


Rose dashed up to the steps, at the end of her 


presented her to his cousin. 

“Oh! a beauty. Isn’t he ?’’ cried the sweet 
voice of Rose Marks. “My birthday present 
from papa. Oh! you don’t know what a 
good, kind, dear old father he is. There he 
comes. This is my father, MissRodney. Mr. 
Burbridge’s cousin, papa.” And as the little 
figure straightened itself, any one might see 
that the child was prouder of her father than 
if he had been a prince. 

Mr. Marks bowed with a somewhat stiff 
and cold air, that would have seemed like 
haughtiness, if haughtiness from him, the rich 
plebeian, to Miss Rodney, of the blue blood, 
would not have been preposterous. Then he 
asked Rose if her ride had been pleasant, and 
walked on beside young Mr. Dunlap, with his 


befure, which had come in “only a couple of 
hours since, clasped in his hands behind him. 


Miss Rodney. And Rose kissed her fingers 
to him when he glanced back, and then ran 
upstairs; and a smile shone on his face like a 


that it resembled a multiplication table. 


came down to dinner, an hour later; and so 
was young Mr. Farren; and so was Roger 
Dunlap, too—the last a clerk of Mr. Marks’. 


tancing competitors, and it was his arm she 
took. She was fairly resplendent in her fresh 
young beauty, clad in a white garment, whose 
skirts and ruffles surrounded her with asugges- 
tion of white rose petals, and wearing pale 
coral ornaments of Neapolitan carving. On 
the coral sticks of her point lace fan glittered 
sprays of diamonds, and a diamond butterfly 





“I should think so! What a way to make 
money!’ 

“Yes, Last year he turned out the old Miss | 
Souths from the house where their great | 
grandfather had lived in the colonial times. 
They loved every brick in it. A charming old 
house; ancestral pictures let into the walls; | 
carved mahogany stairways, black with age; | 
quaint old rooms, all full of legends and asso- | 
ciations. Here their great grandmother had | 
stood when she fell in love with her husband, | 
coming in the door; from that window their | 
grandfather fired the first shot on the British ; | 
here their mother happenec to sit down when | 
she came home a bride; and so on. They | 


then their garden, in the heart of the city, 
full of fruit—that delightful, breezy, bowery 
garden! And they had been offered a hun- | 
dred thousand for the place by two different 
persons—one wanting it for himself, and one | 





| ty; and, of course, small as their other pos- 
| sessions were, they refused to think of such a 





wanting it to present to the Historical Socie- 


thing. But Mr. Marks got hold of the neigh- 
boring property, made a nuisance opposite 
and on both sides, so that the innocent old la- | 
dies could neither get in nor out of their own | 
house without insult and offense, nor enjoy | 
peace or quiet after they were in; for their 
sleep was broken by the turmoil when a | 
drunken woman was taken screaming to the 
station-house every night, and their days 
were unhappy with such sights and smells as | 
you can hardly imagine. And they were 
heartbroken with lonesomeness; for their | 
friends, of course, could not come to see them 
with anything -like the old frequency; and | 
their garden was beset by marauders, and the 
evil wretches weré to be found under their | 
trees at all hours. And so they sold the house | 
at last for a song, and were obliged to go into | 
the country ; for they could not afford any city 
rent out of the interest of the pittance that 
Mr. Marks paid for the house. And poor 
Miss Priscilla, died, I verily believe, of home- 
sickness. So you understand, my dear, when 
I see Miss Rose come floating down at night, 
when the lamps are lit here, in-her Indian 
gauzes and diamonds, the rose and the lily 
alive, all smiles and blushes, and enough to 
take your breath away with her beauty, as I 
must admit, I tell Lawrence that I can’t help 
regarding her as a lovely flower that has grown 


| 








twinkled as it danced on its spiral amidst a 
stem of coral berries, in her yellow hair. And 
so, catching all eyes and winning all hearts 
with her loveliness, she went to the sumptu- 
ous dinner, with its trout and game and dain- 
ties, its mountain berries, delicious confections, 
and early oranges—the Moselle-Muscatel wine 
and the Mocha—-smiling and happy and pleas- 
ed with all the world. As Mr. Dunlap took 
his seat at the table witb her father, and look- 
ed at her brilliance and gayety, he could not 
help remembering the scenes he had witness- 


| ed, only the day but one before, at a tenement 


house of her father’s, where an errand had 
sent him, and revolted him, u»accustomed to 


and guipures with the air of one whose money | 


“But, then, after all,’ said she, | 


either, of Lawrence’s letting such a fortune slip | 


heavy settlement she would have; and Law- | 


head down and the evening paper of the day | 





“He is plotting some new mischief,” thought | 


But Lawrence’s cavalry air had a way of dis- | 


“word to say to Mr. Marks about that even- 





any but the cOunting-room work, which hard- 
ly revealed details in their squalor. 


which, they were so wretched, they had ceased 
to look; they rose before day and they labor- 
ed till dark; and for the rest, they vegetated, 
and a mold and mildew seemed to have fallen 
upon them. One of them was singing, as he 
went by, a low,sad strain—a single remem- 
bered-measure of an old childish tune. 
sang it over and over, as if she had forgotten 


| her to be done. He remembered, tod, the 
recom, still higher up, where a child lay dying 
—dying as much from starvation, the starva- 
tion of father and mother before he was born, 
as from anything else. The young clerk’s or- 
ders had been to collect the rent there, or to 
turn the people out. He hesitated at the 
scene before him. From that high room in 
| the hot roof he could see a gleam of the sun- 
| set and the river. The child had been lifted 


intimidated by her conversation with Mrs, | for the sight or for the air; and he lay in his | with a smile destroying that shadow of 
Burbridge, or else she had conceived some in- | father’s arms, while the mother, sitting on the | and sadness on her face, she turned back to her 
terest in Rose Marks’s own identity, and | floor, for there was no other seat in the room, | father, crying: “O papa! We must give our 


‘ 


She | 


what she did, till another peevishly begged | 


———— 
—————=—=!_ 
great enough without your ta! 
fort him, if you can!” She pany. on 
Mr. Dunlap in the face. The look thens te 
sured her, perhaps—stilled her at any nies 
| was not the look of admiration and ad 
| that she knew so well in other eyes, it 
that of some one stronger than she, and ong 
to help. As she saw it, something Within her 
consciousness, like that last stroke of nature 
in the setting of a crystal, added that look to 
the sum of many things—the gentle deeds 
the constant observances, the unobtrusive 
care, the protecting shield, the fear lest the 
should lose it all, the knowledge that it was 
precious; and all at once it was that Rose 
Marks recognized her master. It wags on} 
one of the infinitesimal fractions of time in 
which we sometimes feel as if we recalleq all 
| another life that we have lived; and then 


horror 


hid her head in her apron, ‘as if she could not lives to make it up to those who were spared)» 


itself; for she was standing at the door as | endure to see the child, or the world in which | 
| he was—a little white, transparent creature, | 
ride. ‘What a lovely horse!” said Miss Rod- | the last of five, who had all gone the same 
ney,as Lawrence handed Miss Rose down and | way. As Dunlap had looked in the door, the 
| child was trying to lift his hand to his father’s 
cheek; but it fell back helpless, and the man | 


bent his suffering face to hear what, he want- 
ed. “Poor John! poor John!”—that was all. 
“Oh! what did he say, John?” cried the wo- 
man, springing up, and burying her face be- 
side the boy’s, on her husband’s shoulder. And 
then a light shone on the little face, that neith- 
er parent saw, and the child had gone, And 
Dunlap had dropped a trifle of money on the 
floor, and had stolen down without a word, 
and had paid the rent out of his own purse. 
Now, as he recalled al these things, and real- 
ized that on such a foundation so much of the 





splendor and beauty of this girl before him had | 
been created, he wondered at himself to think | 
that he loved her so passionately—he, her fa- 

ther’s clerk, not thought to be dangerous | 
enough to be kept out of the way! And then | 
he said, as if in answer: Her splendor, her | 
luxury, her toilette—yes, all created out of | 
such suffering and sorrow; but her grace, and 
beauty, and lovely soul—they were her own, 
herself. And it was they that he loved, that 








burst of sunlight in an autumn wood, if so po- | he would serve in silence forever, and die for, 
etical a figure suited well any expression of a | if need be. And then he wondered if these | 
face seamed over with so many fine wrinkles | gallants, drinking wine with Rose, had read | tone, “perhaps I shall have the right to take 
| the evening paper that he hadseeu Mr. Marks | what?” — 

Lawrence was waiting for her when she | 


reading, and grinding oaths between his teeth 
as he read. Mr. Marks had disappeared into 
his own room directly afterward; and, when | 
he came out, had walked up and down the 
verandas with himself, his head on his breast, 
and the evening paper still clasped in his 
hands behind him, speaking to nobody till he 
came, just before the gong sounded, and ex- | 
changed again a dozen strong sentences with | 
himself. Dunlap questioned whether, if any 
of them knew what those dozen strong sen- | 
tences were, they would still be pledging Rose, 
and sending their love-glances across the brim 
of their glasses. For now, the edge of appe- 
tite being blunted, one and another had some 


ing paper. 

“Not the most welcome newspaper to-day, 
Mr. Marks, was it?’ exclaimed Mr. Farren. 
“A very annoying affair to you! Disgusting 
remarks, too! Journalism has reached a point 
where muzzling is too good for it. Was your 
loss serious ?” 

“I was quite fully insured,” said Mr. Marks, 
grimly. 

“That is fortunate,’ said Lawrence Bur- | 
bridge, “for it was certainly one of the acci- 
dents not to be foreseen. In fact, I don’t | 





| know how the burning of a tenement-house is | 
| to be helped. I should think it was to be gal- | spent two-thirds of my life. To-night she has 


“That we will!” said her father slowly, and 
went on with his dinner; for his ming had 
been decided as to his future conduet, this 
hour and more; and he needed something to 
support him through his resolution, It had 
taken such a flash of lightning to open his eyes, 
perhaps; but now they were open, indeed, 
And when dinner was over, he waited upon 
Rose himself, up stairs to his own parlor, 

Mr. Dunlap stood at the foot of the stairs 
when she came down again, a little after nine, 
She was very pale, and her eyes were dim, 
for she had been crying; but she looked Joye. 
lier to him than when all her lusters and eo]. 
ors were about her, for a new emotion, a look 
of womanliness, had been kindled on her face, 
that hightened and deepened the expression 
of every other feeling there. 

As she lingered on the last step but one, 
Lawrence Burbridge came up, and asked ber 
to pin the rosebud on his lappel. And as she 
did so, he bent to kiss the little fingertip, for 
Mr. Dunlap was picking up a flower she had 
dropped upon the floor; but, with a quick 
flush, she snatched the hand away, though 
she laughed. ‘‘Is your father in his parlor, 
and may I go up to see him?” whispered 
Lawrence. 

“Of course, you may,” said Rose. 

“When I come down,” said he, in the same 


But Rose sprang lightly past him, down the 
step. She knew what he meant, and she was 
no coquette; but she was not unwilling that 
gold or pinchbeck should be tested. 

So Lawrence knocked at Mr. Marks’s door, 
and was bidden to enter. 

“Mr, Marks,” said he, after some brief for- 
taality, ‘‘I have sought this interview with a 
purpose; and I do not know how to do any- 
thing but proceed at once to the point. You 
cannot but have noticed my admiration of 
your daughter’ — and be paused, a little em- 
barrasszd, it may be. 

“T have noticed it, sir,” said the father, look- 
ing up from the papers spread on the table be- 
fore him. 

“And my desire to make her my wife,” re- 
sumed Lawrence, coming to the point indeed. 
“But I have nof thought it consonant with 
my ideas of propriety and the usages of my 
family to address her, until I had spoken with 
yourself.” 

“Tam glad of that, sir,” said Mr. Marks. 
“For when you have heard what I have got to 


| Say you may possibly prefer a different course.” 


‘‘Indeed |’? 

“Yesterday, sir, my daughter was the heir- 
ess of an immense fortune—a fortune, in gain- 
ing which I have strained every nerve and 


He recalled the street, reeking with stenches | culated upon with nearly as much certainty | agreed to surrender the whole of it, and to be 
under the July sun, beneath which a glass | as the return of Encke’s comet. Number of | deprived of everything but au annuity—sufli- 


would have stood at more than a hundred, 


and where not a breath of wind was blowing; | 


the great, rude building, whose scorching bricks | 


{ 
| 


lives lost, Isee. Sad; but the stupid creatures | 
were heavy with drink, I suppose.’’ 
“Poor things! Oh, poor things!’ cried | 


cient, indeed, for comfort; but far from wealth. 
The luxuries she now enjoys—horses, liveries, 
splendid dress and jewels and opera-stalls—she 


radiated the heat like a furnace, till the very | Rose, as she bent forward to listen, over her | will have from her husband, or not at all; for 


air seemed baked ; the loathsome entries, foul | 
and foetid and thronged, and on the first of | 
which, before the heat had come, water had | 
plainly stood in pools; he saw the great rats 

that disputed place with the dirty, half-naked 

children on the wicked stairways; the garbage | 
lying everywhere in heaps; the smell of fever | 
through the air. Women had come out there | 
with uncombed heads and filthy tongues, and | 
had accosted him; men had been lying drunk 
and sick and suustruck in the rooms he pass- 
ed; he heard swearing and cursing and chil- 
dren crying on every side. And, half suffocat- 
ed and wholly heartsick, he was ready to 
swear and cry himself, with the awful thoughts 
and sights and sounds and smells. He passed 
a room there, he remembered, where six mis- 
erable girls herded together. They might 
have been glad and sweet, if not as lovely as 
this girl, with food and rest and ignorance of 
care and sin. But they braided hatsin a man- 
ufactory for twenty cents a day; and they 
paid together a hundred dollars a year for 
their one room’, and lived on crackers, with 
not enough of those. They had no place for 





baths, and no soap, no towels, no time; they 
had no dress, but one old gown and a shawl; 
their hair had all been cut off long ago and 
sold; they never read, they had no lights, no 
books, no pennies to buy papers; their single 
luxury was a broken scrap of looking-glass, in 


suspended ice. 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Burbridge, from | 
the opposite chair, with her icy blandness, as | 
they all made their excuses for the millionaire- | 

“If they had lived, they had so much to suf 
fer; and, as it is, they have made a short and 
swift exit, and are well over their trouble. JI 
always hesitate to say whether I am glad or 
sorry at such things. People as poor as that 
are a sort of vermin, you know; and certainly 
fire is a great purifier. And then nobody is 
particularly to blame, I suppose.” 

“Pardon, madam. One person was to 
blame. Perhaps his sin was no more than | 
avarice or thoughtlessness; but it was his 
duty to see that his agents obeyed orders. 
And a dozen lives would have been saved, ac- 
cordiug to the newspaper, if the fire-escape 
had been in order on my house.” 

“Your house, papa!’ cried Rose. And her 
eyes opened wide with a sudden terror, the 
color forsook her lovely face, her lips trembled, 
and she would have risen from the table and 
run from the room before one of all the ready 
escorts there could reach her, but for Mr. Dun- 
lap’s voice at her side, with a ring of authori- 
ty in it she had never heard before. 

“Miss Rose!” he said, and said,so that she 
heard him through all the noise of the other 
voices echoing with question and answer 
around her, “do not add to his trouble! It is 











the great body of this wealth which I have ac- 
cumulated for her is now to go toward making 
restitution to the poor of the city for the wrong 
her father has done them. It has been sweat- 
ed out of them, as gold is sweated out of coin; 
it is to be restored to them, so far as it is pos- 
sible. Tenement-houses are to be built which 
shall heal where others have hurt; streets are 
to be purified, hospital-beds eftdowed, found- 
lings are to be cared for, and a score of such 
atonements made tc the new generation for 
the suffering of the last—suffering that the 
gathering together of this money has caused 
them, and which it needed some miracle, some 
blaze of a burning tenement-house and many 
victims in it, to let me recognize. But, please 
God, sir, my life will be given to undo what I 
have done; and my daughter stands by me.” 

“Mr. Marks,’’ said Lawrence then, “I can 
hardly believe that I understand, that I hear 
you rightly.’’ 

“You understand me perfectly.”’ 

“And this decision of yours is irrevocable?” 

“Irrevocable !’’ 

“TI cannot tell you how this astonishes me— 
astonishes aud pains me. I am not regardless 
of your daughter, believe me. I am attached 
to her. I am—TI am in love with her! I 
should not have married her for her money; 
but I could not marry her without money- 
What you say—in fact, my—my income as 4 
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aS 
r, and a man whose father is yet 

cael oil be, I hope, this many a year, | 

b me to pursue this affair, since it takes | 

ynate a turn. And, tobe frank”— | 

«you withdraw your proposition.” 

WI see DO alternative.” 

«You are quite at liberty to do so. I like | 
your candor. Good-evening, sir.” 

As Lawrence Rurbridge left the room, he 
met a gentleman in the passage. It was young 
“Burbridge,” said Mr. Farren, link- 
a his arm in his, “IT don’t want any misun- 
gerstanding with you, of all fellows in the 
and so I am going to ask you out- 
Is the way clear for me in a certain 

,or not?” 

“You mean with little Rose Marks?” said 
Burbridge, with a bitter and unpleasant laugh. 
«y wish you joy, my dear boy, if you follow 
that line. I don’t know a pleasanter person 
to spend a summer with than the little Rose; 
snd] am sure she must be pleasant to spend 
all the summers with, if one wants to spend 
i] the summers with anybody. But as for 
me, I can’t afford it!’ 

“And then I may count you out?” 

“Out,” said Lawrence, and sought his room | 
py another passage. 

Meanwhile, Rose and Mr. Dunlap had stroll- 
ed along the hall to the porch, and then had 
slipped down the gravel-walk, and were sitting 
on the big rock at the edge of the little moun- 
tain lake, now talking and now silent—always 


right: 





skirting the secret in either heart, but never 


touching it. 

“J suppose you know what papa and I have 
peen talking about,”’ said she, at last, twisting 
theend of a scarf round her throat, for the 
dew was glittering all about them. 

“] suppose so,” said Roger. 

“And what do you think of it ?”’ 


“] think it is a magnificent and heroic sac- | 


rifice,” he answered, impetuously. 

“And then you are going to stay and help 
us?” shyly. 

“I? Do you suppose it possible that I could 
jeave? And now?” 

“T didn’t know you were so fond of papa,” 
said the demure little wretch. 

“It is not papa, Miss Rose,’’ said Mr, Dun- 
lap, looking straight ahead, and then pausing 
abruptly. Did he pause to note how the dusky 
water was swelling sweetly and softly before 
him, she wondered; how the mirrored stars 
were shaking in the cool, dark depths; how 
the great mountain lifted its shadow into the 
shadowy violet of the heavens, while the fra- 
grant wind came stealing round him, rich with 
the honey of the hillside blossoms? Indeed, he 
was noting nothing of any of it. He only 
thought: Should he speak, and risk and lose 
everything; or should he wait till years of ser- 
vice had won the prize ? And he sat there wrapt 
inthe spell of silence, neither able to speak 
nor move, in the stress of the strong emotion 
that his heart was beating out, as if it were 
telling the hours of his life. And then’a light 
breath, more fragrant than the wind from the 
mountain flowers, was stealing across his lips; 
and a little rosy face, rosy through all the dusk 
was looking into his; and a voice was whis- 
pering: “Is it 1?’ And there followed the 
long, passionate silence of two new lovers in 
each other’s arms. 

“Miss Marks!’ a voice came calling down 
the gravel walk, and close beside them, 
“Where is Miss Marks? 
Rose? Oh, don’t rise, I pray! 
that, just coming out of the light, I saw no- 
body till you spoke. I came to say good-by.” 

“Are you going, then, Mr. Farren ?” 

“By the morning train. Ihave to thank 
you for so much that is pleasant, this sum- 
mer!’ 

“And I you, I am sure. 
seeus whefiever you are in the city? 
Good-by. The pleasantest journey.” 

And then the second suitor went after the 
first, 

“Weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing,” said Rose. “But you—you are fine 
gold,” 

“Only for the setting of my jewel, then,” 
said the flushed and happy fellow. And pres- 
ently the people up in the parlors heard a mel- 
low voice ringing out with the old melody :— 


Do. 


| He feels the infinitesimal attractions. 


Is that you, Miss | 
It is so dark | 


You will come and | 


she must make it a point, you see, to ma’ may she ask in the words of Webster, “Where 
above her station.’’ shail I go?” Shall she be compelled like 

“Mrs, Burbridge,’”’ said Mr. Marks, standing | Creusa of old to follow so far behind, that our 
behind that lady, as she spoke, “I 4m in no | brave young heroes shall be left to the vain 
hurry to give away my daughter yet; but, mockery of the poor ghost of a fitting compan- 
when Ido part with her, I shall think she | ion? Or shall she be permitted, side by side» 
has married far above her station if it is to a | in victory or defeat, still to share with him, 
man with half the well-tested excellences of in later as in earlier years, all that is refining 
her father’s clerk !” | and ennobling ? Juvia H. Saw. 
} 


HUMOROUS. | 
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EMERSON’S ESTIMATE OF WOMAN. 


EDITOR’s JOURNAL :—Is not the following a | “Do bats ever fly in the day time?” asked a 
fine compliment to women, by Emerson, and teacher of his class in natural history. “Yes 
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4 TRY IT! We will send the EVENING POST on 


for the Distribution of | 


ty combinations, which sacrifice principle to meresuc- | 


| tryiug to go against it. Besides much outside 
| of self, we have our own natures to contend 
| with. But he who possesses the courage and 
| perseverance may push his way through, and 
| find a free and open course beyond. We have 

many noble examples of independence of 
Sure. “Did I hear some one say that was Mr. | thought and action. Thus Columbus could 
Dunlap’s voice? I wonder, Emily, if all our | see a shore invisible to others, and could push 
calculations are to turn out mere idleness, and , his way through to its attainment. Poverty, 
that it is to be a match. Do you know, I | public opinion and want of influence contend- 
thought so at dinner.” ed against him. But, after seven years of 

“Dear me, I hope not!’ exclaimed Mrs. | hard struggling, tossed here and there, unfal- 
Burbridge. “T have been thinking and think- | tering, steadily and surely, he made his way to 
ing, and have about made up my mind at last | the unknown shore. A parallel instance, in 
to the other thing. A change of name, you the next century,of tha Augustine monk, af- 
know, is what Lawrence calls a change of fords another illustration of the opposition 


“And neist my heart I’ll wear her, 
For fear my jewyl tyne.” 
“That sounds very much like lovers,” said 
Miss Rodney to her cousin, sitting at her sta- 
tion of the morning, in the window’s embra- 


base ; and, for the rest, the father need be with which independence of thought and ac- | 


Only a semi-occasional incumbrance. And tion are met. Luther followed with the 
there are good manners and good looks and | crowd, studying into its purposes until he saw 
00d temper, and then all that money. No; | its false tendency, then he turned and was 
Tean’t let it go!” 


“Very wise,” said Miss Rodney; “‘but, from | persecution, but ceased not his efforts until | 


that sound, I fear, too late!’’ he conquered. With the encouragement of 
: _ hope not,” repeated Mrs, Burbridge. | such examples it is not strange that the boy 
The idea of throwing away such beauty and | just starting in life shall wish to be self-reliant 
SUch fortune on her father’s clerk! No, no; | and “go it alone.” But for the girl! Well 


| met with denunciation, excommunication, and | 


trial as follows: Weekly, 15 cents per month; Semi- 
Weekly, 30 cents per month. 


Specimen Copies, containing liberal 
Clubbing Terms, sent Free. 
Address 


WILLIAM 0. BRYANT & 00., 


NEW YORK. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc 
| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 

ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou! 

seven thousand patients annually. 
| Forannouncements and particulars address the Seo 
| retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








| 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
| Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s JOURNAL Office. 
July 27. ° tf 


It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 

IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 

Ever Offered to the Public. 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to al! others by the Amerian Agricu/lturist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best,”’ 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
(<> Wringers of all =e repaired. 
y 


Oct 19 
$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

0 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 








thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 1 yr. 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited tocallfreely at our office for adviee, without 
| charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
| tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 
| During four years that our tirm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, 


NOTICE TO LADIES. 


Making SHIRTS, or Putting BOSOMS into old 
Shirts! e Patent “REINFORCED” SHIRT 
BOSOM is a Great Improvement on the common 
Bosom. Do not crack or slit out in the plaits; will 
Iron smoother and set better than the old style. The 
need only be seen to be appreciat®d. At retail 
| Kempton, Stephenson & Co., G. A. Fenno & Co., G. 


Boston, Mass. 





A. Sawyer & Co., and others. Wholesale by the man- 
ufacturers, 
S$. SIBLEY & CoO.,, 








SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a re resentative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied ; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ing departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names or many of the most gifted and eminent writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-e-tablished magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, ““Milwau- 
kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis. May 26. 








by |: 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
| ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
| we furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


vA. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR, 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 





Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
uw FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 

Sept 28 ‘ 


bm 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. | 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, .& 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excelleut table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STRFET, NEW YORK, 
Oct 12 tf 








Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association. For sale by Sewing Machine 
Dealers generally. Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston. 
t@ Agents wanted. 


Oct 5 


NINE OUT OF TEN 





Admit that the BEE-HIVE can aud do sell; Hats an 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. . 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 8m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, ~ 
E. S. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston, 
Oct 12 9m 
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ORASP AEA, 
(wich is in the State uv Noo York, 
Oct. 11, 1872. 
It wuz nite at ua. The wild wind 
sighed mournfully about the dreary house and 

w chill and sad among the denuded 
branches uv the fallen trees wich the philoso- 
pher and sy apo cut down durin the cam- 

ie. (Ez he hed to be alluz surprised cuttin 
wn a tree, he didn’t of course hev time to 
trim em all.) The cold autumnal rain wuz a 
fallin in a melancolly drizzle, and the frost 
king’s damp and icy finger hed tetched the 
famous spring wich it wuz hermetically a seal- 
in uv. For wich, thank heaven! Ef that 
spring could be friz up, so that my bowels, 
wich requires suthin heatin, shood never be 
rsekooted no more with its accussed waters, 
shood be happy. Inside the house we sot. 
We had gathered to jollify over our expected 
triumph in Ohio, Injiany and Pennsylvany. 
We hed reseeved the news and wuz jollifyin. 
There wuz the great and good Greeley his- 
self, there wuz Tilton uv the curly locks, and 
Reid uv the crafty face, there was Cochrané 
and McClure, and leadin meu uv Pennsylva- 
ny, uv the South and West. 
We wuz jollifyin! Down the furrowed 
cheek uv each, the pensive tear wuz rollin, 
and each wuz usin his pockit handkercher at 
his eyes, probably to conceel his joy. 

We sot long in silence a studyin the returns. 
Then the great and good Greeley spoke. He 
rejoiced over the victory he hed achieved in 
the three states, tho he would say in candor 
that the victory wuzn’t ez complete ez he 
cood hev wished. But ther wuz evry coz for 
congratulashen and rejoicin, The majority 
agin usin Ohio wuz only 20,000, now there is, 
in round numbers, 2,000 election precincts in 
that state, and ef only five Republicans in each 
change from the tyrant Grant to me, why I 
carry it. Likewise so in Pennsylvany and In- 
jiany. The ishoo is now narrowed to the two, 
and who kin doubt the result? Is not that 
comfort enuff? 

The response was a most hilarious and en- 
thusiastic groan from all present. 

Mr. Leverich, an importer from Noo York, 
remarked that the result in the West wuz 
doubtless, becoz Mr. Greeley wood persist in 
lettin out that he wuz a protectionist. 

Mr. Macgregor uv Pennsylvania swore in 
good Scotch that the result in Pennsylvany 
mite be attribooted solely to the fact that he 
ignored perteckshen and wuz a dallyin with 
free traders. 

Kernel McWelter uv Kentucky remarked 
that his abolishunism, wich he threw out on 
his trip, lost him his strength in Southern 
Ohio and Injiany. 

Mr. Placid of Northern Ohio wuz certin 
that hiz apologisin for hevin bin an abolishun- 
ist at Jeffersonville rolled up the fearful ma- 
iorities agin him in Northern Ohio and Inji- 


any. 
Capt. Hoolan, late quartermaster in the fed - 
eral army, wuz satisfied that the aboose uv 


the soljers in Pittsburg cost him the soljer | 4 meeting at the same place a short time ago. 


vote, 
Major Biggius uv Virginia, late C. S. A., 
knowd that his cokettin with the federal so- 


jers lost him the support uv the friends uv | was present, but occupied a secluded spot on 
| the outskirts of the audience. 


the South in three states. 





oedee Gatnnpe ur ous qeecians kin by 
no means be sent out. To make ashoorence 
doubly shoor, leave behind yoo skillful bur- 
glars who shel destroy the mails, that reports 
shel not go out in that way. Kill remorse- 
lisly every man yoo see with a note-book and 
pencil. Put yoorself in posishen to deny 
what yoo hev sed, whenever it may be deemed 
necessary. By sich thorough and radical 
treatment, yoo wood be comparatively harm- 
less, and yoor speeches would not weigh onto 
us ez terrible ez did the last yoo made. Ef 
yoo persist in goin without takin them pre- 
cautions, do it; but, yoo do it without me, I 
shel wash my hands of the whole biznis, and 
go back to the Cross Roads, where, ef the liv- 
in aint so good, I commune daily with better 
men. I hev sed.” 

The sage conclooded, finally, not to go, but 
rather to trust the sober second thought uv 
the people. 

The jigis up. Icommenst borrowin money 
this mornin ov evry man who comes to Chap- 
paqua. That presages immejit deparcher. I 
tried to sekoor a soot of Horrises clothes, but 
the only one I found wuz a soot we bought in 
the spring and rubbed all over with earth, to 
wear when we were surprised diggin in the gar- 
den. His choppin soot aint worth takin, and 
his travelin soot, which I wanted, he wears 
all the time. [ shel borrer vigorously the few 
days I hey left, hopin to amass enuff to keep 
me thro the winter. 

PETROLEUM V. NAsBy, P. M. 
(Wich wood like to be postmaster, but sees 
no hope uv it) 


i _ea 


IS THE WAR ENDED--SPEECH OF ANNA 
E. DICKINSON. 


At length, the Liberal Democracy have found 
a woman of talent who could be persuaded to 
advocate the election of Horace Greeley. It is 
fair to say that Miss Dickinson has surpassed 
any male politician of that party, in the vigor 
of her statement, in the recklessness of her 
charges, in the intensity of her prejudices, and 
in the evident sincerity of her convictions. 
Holding such views, she has done her party 
an ifjustice in being silent so long, and herself 
an ag ee in not remaining silent alto- 
gether. “Nevertheless Miss Dickinson deserves 
credit for magnanimity in coming to the aid | 
of a lost and ruined cause. She is no rat who 
deserts the sinking ship. But we fear that 
moral heroism, so sadly misapplied, will be lost 





upon Messrs. Fenton, Cochrane & Co, 
The large hall of the Cooper Institute, N. Y., | 
was well filled last Friday evening in appreci- 
ation of the name of Anna Dickinson, who ap- 
peared there on the Democratic and Liberal 
side of the present cause, in opposition to her 
sisters of the suffrage organizations, who held | 





dice to seek safety in negations. The Ameri- 
can man, the citizen, who does not cast his 
vote on the 5th November next ought to be 
branded soul-deep with the word coward. 
Many say, 1 do not believe in Grant; but then 
they will not vote for Greeley. Their neigh- 
bors, on the contrary, go and vote for Grant; 
whereas, if they should cast their votes in 
equal numbers against him, both sides would 
be equal. But if your neighbor casts his. vote 
for Grant and you keep yours at home, you 
give two votes to the man you denounce. 
|Applause.| Some have said to me, why do 
you, @ woman, stand up and defend a man 
who has used his paper and his power so per- 
sistently to trample down your rights and scoff 
at your desires and demands? And the Ad- 
ministration papers have said for months past 
that no woman has yet been found to lift up 
her vcice in behalf of this man who constantly 
spits upon their womanhood ; the women who 
have aught to say, say it for the other man. | 
What is this man? A man whose interest | 
was first in his shop and hides, secondly, in 
the blood and smoke of the battle-field, and’ 
third, in his cigars and the White House and 
the power it giveshim. What has this man 
done by action or by word to uplift the dignity 
of American womanhood? |Great applause.| 
QUESTIONS AND SHARP REPLIES. 

|A voice in the audience—Who saved the 
country ?] Who saved the country? the peo- 
ple of the United States saved the country. 
{Loud and long-continued cheering.]| Who 
saved the country? [A voice—the soldiers | 
Yes, the men who fought under General 
Grant, and who had learned their lessons of 
loyalty for twenty-five years in the columns of 
the New York Tribune. [Renewed appiause, 
men standing up and waving their hats and 
the ladies their handkerchiefs.] But Horace 
Greeley—| Applause|—has said that when the 
women demand the ballot they shall have it, 
and I say that until the women are ready to 
exercise it they should not be granted it. [Ap- 
plause.]} Why? Because we have enough in- 
different, and enough supine, and enough lazy, 
and enough careless voters already. |Great 
laughter and applause.}| Now the question is 
—and you are to pass upon it next November 
—shall the results of the war be dragged on 
and dragged on and dragged on, through bit- 
terness and sorrow for personal and political | 
ends for years, or shall they be closed up | 
really, brdadly, humanely and at once? |Ap- | 
plause.| On this the world will question us, 
and history will write its record concerning | 
us. Nay, the lastsentence of the war record | 
has not been put down yet; higtory waits for | 
it. The sentinel waits in silence and in dark- | 
ness at the castle door. He hears a tread— 





| ‘Who comes there, and have you the counter- | 


sign?’ The man advances and whispers the 
magic word, and the sentinel stands aside aud 
says: “The countersign is correct; pass on.” | 
“So with the final sentence of the war | 
record to be written; history will challenge 
the American nation? As it advances on the | 
5th of November it says, ‘*Friend, with the | 
countersign.” History will say, ‘‘Advance, | 
friend, with the countersign.’’ America then 


| To hear, and no doubt to criticize her sharply | advances and responds: ‘Liberty for all and 


To all uv wich | listened and then I gave | 


my views. We wuz beaten—or to put it ez 
mildly ez possible, we failed to achieve a de- 
cisive victory by attemptin to much—we tried 
to kiver too much ground. The great and good 
Horris, under whom I fondly hoped to hev a 
postofiis, is too versateel in principple. In his 
writin he is rigid, but in principple he is versa- 
teel. It wood be money in his pocket ef he 
cood reverse the order. Ef his prinsiples wuz 
ez strateforward ez his method uv callin a 
man a d—d villain he wood be entiiely great. 
When aman runs for president, and tries to 
consiliate free traders, proteckshinists, fedral 
solgers, confedrite, abolishnists, pro slavery 
men, with a dozen other varieties huv in, he 
undertakes alarge job. It never did win yit, 
and never will. IL wuz with the deceest— 
that is our noble cheef—all the way. It wuz 
not encouragin when he wuz makin a speech, | 
say in Pittsburg, supportin tariff, to see on a | 
bulletin board opposit the identikle speech he | 
made the day afore, in Noo Jersey, leavin | 
tariff entirely to the congressional distriks. | 
It wuz not altogether a pleasant thing at Jef- 





— 


fersonville, when we felt it our dooty to apol- | prominent delinquents in the Revenue 


| spoke substantially as follows :— 


| when opportunity offered, Mrs. Cady Stanton | justice for every man.” 


Miss Dickin- 
son was received with great applause, and 


Stripped of all sophistry, of all extraneous | 
personal matters, and brought down to the | 
naked fact, the question which the people are | 
to answer on the 5th of next November is, “Is 
the war ended?” Mr. Morton told us at Phil- | 
adelphia that, so far from the war being ended, | 
the old battle is going on between the boys in- 
gray and the boysin blue. Gerrit Smith tells 
us that there is an absolute necessity for the 
re-election of General Grant, since the anti- 
slavery contest is not ended. Mr. Morton 
might have told us that the Republican Ad- 
ministration had no new policy. It has not. | 
The policy that it wishes to carry out is a war | 
policy still, based on the necessities of war, | 
growing out of the needs of war, else why con- | 
tinue the methods of war in times of peace. | 
(Applause. ) 

THE GRANT CONVICTS. 

Surely the people believe this, if they are to | 
sustain the men who make these declarations | 
and those that sustain them. Twenty-two 
Depart- 


ogise for our hevin bin a abolitionist, to hev | ment, thirty-nine post-office culprits, and | 
the speeches wich we made three days afore | thirty other marked thieves in other depart- 


in Penusylvany denouncin slavery, poked into 
our face. 
horses, and the trouble wuz, them hosses wuz | 
all a pintin in diffezent direckshens. We un- 
dertook to sit on a dozen different stools, and, 
ez we are in that portion uv our body, we aint 
broad enuff. It doesn’t matter tome, or to 
Cochrane, or Tilton, or McClure. With us it 
is a simple question uv winnin. There is | 
the camp uv the enemy to plunder, and to us 
the method of takin it don’t matter. 1 found 
several sich in evry township. The feller 
whose sole pants for a post oftis ez the heart | 
panteth for the water course, will do jest ez 1 
did. He'll hist his hat enthvosiastically for 
tariff at Johnstown to-day and for free trade 
in Lllinvy to-morrow. But the people dont | 
all want post offises ez bad ez we do, and con- | 
sekently dout hist with that case. So fur ez 
Lam concerned, l— 

Here Mr. Greeley interrupted me. He wuz 
entirely convinced that success in November | 
wuz ashoored. He hed bin embarrassed in | 
the October election with county, deestrict 
and stam tickets. Now that it is redoused to 
a strate ishoe between me and Grant it is dif- | 
ferent. I shel go into the canvass myself. IL 
shel accept invitashens to address agricultoo- 
ral societies, and shel make a persoual toor— 

“Dou’t!” exclaimed the entire assemblage, 
throwin themselves on their knees before him, 
ez one man, with tears a streamin down ther 
cheeks. ‘“Don't—” 

“Sir!” sed 1 sternly (for I felt the time hed 
come for plain talk),“ef you will go, uv course 
you must. There is nothin in the constiiu- 
shun uv the Yoonived States that prevents a 
mano from makin a fool uv hisseli. That is 
une uf our reserved rites. But, gentle sir, lis- 
ten to advice I repea 


In short, we wuz a ridin too many | half of the people’s money stolen. 


| preservation of the republic. 
| absolute faith in such assertions as these could 


ments of the Government; two millions and a 
Shall such 
men as Morton in Indiana, Cameron in Penn- 
sylvania, Carpenter in Wisconsin and Con- 
kling in New York, be continued and sup- 
ported in the country? (No) The most 
ardent supporters of the Republican party 
only say that they must be sustained because | 
they sustain General Grant—(applause)—that | 
these must be supported because they support | 
and sustain the present Administration, and | 
because the continuance of the President 

in office and the carrying out of the present | 
policy of the Administration is essential to the 

What else but 


induce men of intelligence, men of honor, and 
men of integrity, to sustain and support this 
same Administration, with part, at least, of 
its policy? The tree is known by its fruit, 
and what fruits has this Administration borne | 
and what does it bear to-day? A man, says 
the old proverb, is known by the company he | 
keeps. And what company does our honor- 
able President keep? [come from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I ame sorry for it just now—(ap- 
plause)—as she has just elected a certain Gov- 
ernor by 35,000 majority. Who and what is 
this Governor? A man who, as Auditor of 
the State, connived at, if he was not actually 
engaged in, the robbing of the State’s trust, 
and the using of the bonds of the sinking fund 


| for purposes of gambling. And how was he 


elected? He was hand-in-glove and arm-in- | 
arm with men serving out their time in the 
State Prison: they are taken out, they in- 
dorse him, and before the words are cold on 
his lips, the President comes to the front and | 
says | desire the election of this man—the two | 


t. ‘‘Don’t.” [ kin stand | pillars to support and bear up the Governor of | 
it. [an an old man, and hev but a few days | Pennsylvania being a State’s convict and Pres- | 
to linger. You are an old man, and wot iap- | ident Grant. (Applause. ) 


Oue may well say 


pens to you dont matter. We hey neether uv | in all humility and his mouth in the dust. 


us much uv life or character to lose. But hev 
> these young men! Think of Tilton 
and Reid, and don’t carry them any further 
down than possible. They kin, it is troo, 
change their names and go West, but it will 
follerem. Hev pity onem. But ef you will 


go repared so that ez little damage will 
a ez possible. Cut all the telegraff 


GOD SAVE THE REPUBLIC! 

I know some Republicans are here who are 

sitting in that most uncomfortable position 

commonly known as astride the fence. [ | 
know there are plenty of men thus hesitating 
about and pattering with the supreme inter- 

ests of the hour. { want them to listen to one | 
word [ have to say tothem. It is pure cowar- 


| and applause. | 


a {Great applause.| | 
History then drops her pen, writes in char- 
acters of everlasting light and glory, and | 
makes answer: “The countersign is correct, | 
pass on;” and sounding on through the ages | 
and centuries, echoing and re-echoing, goes | 
the ery, ‘Pass on.’’ Pass on, then, O grandest | 


| and best of nations; pass on, America, to the 


throne and empire of the world. |Great cheers | 


see 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 
When 


Woman Suffrage is yet a “question.’’ 
will men cease to question its simple justice? | 
The Independent of Sept. 26, in an utterly | 


contradictory editorial, notes “the Address of | 


Republican Women of Massachusetts to the 
Women of America,” quotes a portion of it, | 
reciting the action of the Republican party at | 


| Philadelpl:ia, and also in Massachusetts with | 
regard to Suffrage; and says :— 


All this we do not object to, it pleases us. | 


The Republican party deserves the sympathy | 
of women as of men, for what it has done for | 


the country and what it is pledged todo. It | 


| would deserve their support, though somewhat 


less enthusiastically, if it had foolishly declined | 
to consider their claims. 


Next it says, “We would tell our friends 
whose cause we have so much at heart, that 
there is one radical difficulty which they must 
meet and surmount.” And this proves to be, 
that “the women of this country do not want | 
to vote,’’ and so long as this is the case, “‘it is | 
wrong to thrust the responsibility upon them.” | 

If suffragists propose “to thrust” suffrage | 
upon women, why has the Independent the 
suffrage “cause so much at beart ?”’ 

Why would the Republican party deserve | 


our support less in the Independent's opinion, 
“if it had foolishly declined to consider their 


(our) claims to thrust political responsibility | 
upon the women of this country?” Why 


should we receive a word of encouragement 


from either the Republican party or the Inde 


pendent while we are so “radically”? “wrong” 


in our measures and intentions ? 

We believe the sole ‘‘difficulty’’ to lie in the 
prejudices of men and women. It is factitious 
and traditional. We are “radically’’ right, we 
are “constitutionally” protected. The Declara- 
tion of Independence declares and comprehends 
our equality. The Constitution of the United 
States proclaims and guarantees woman's 
civil and political rights. There can be no 
real question about the breadth and power of | 
the Fourteenth Amendment to enfranchise | 
women. And since it has been thus inter- | 
preted by men learned in the law, men edu- 
cated in the best jurisprudence of man’s dis- | 
pensation, shall we be so blind, so stupid, as , 
not to recognize its brvad provision? When 
men acknowledge the spirit and reality more, 
and regard the letter and form less, they will | 
not wonder that where there is a wide portal | 
we should essay to enter in. What does a | 
slave care for “‘intentions,”’ or a starving man 
for technicalities? We welcome facts, and ac- | 


| duty to demand the right. 


| Independent taboos individual rights altogether. 


| Let it sit humbly at the feet of Garrison, 


| by the articie before us, our leading journalists 


| Suffrage Association. 


cept the kernel of what was meant for provi- 
dent care of another proscribed class, by law- 
makers who taxed their ingenuity to accom- 
plish protection for the newly-made citizen. 

There is before me “an abstract of the laws 
of the United States and of the State of Mich- 
igan, also the Charter of the City of Detroit” 
relating to Registration of Electors, &c., in 
which is defined who are citizens, viz:— 

1, All persons born in a foreign country who 
have been naturalized in accordance with the 
laws of the United States. 

2. Children under the age of twenty-one 
years dwelling in the United States at the time 
of the naturalization of their parents. 


the time. 
4.. The children of a deceased alien who had 





| 


—= 


were also used without permission, 
whole thing was new to me. I believed inwe 
man Suffrage, and the names amo which 
mine stood represented so much integrity ang 
ability that I paid little heed to my secret mis. 
givings. To make all straight, I sent in m 
dollar for that year’s membership, but 
to have my name dropped at the approaching 
yo pk — “v4 aught I know it has been 
rop rom that time till the late ¢ paign 

ing effort. oe 

The work attempted by those excellent wo. 
men is probably a good one, but I have felt no 
call, or inner prompting, to join them—no 
more than I do. now to leave my housework 
and go out and help my husband about the 
very good work of plastering our new cis 
I really hope that Grant will be elected, but I 


; | prefer to be excused from public political 
3. Children born in a foreign country whose | in his behalf. If I should vote this fall it 


father was a citizen of the United States at | would be with the Republican party. Perh 


it is because my life is so secluded, that [ 
not help wondering if all the political enthu- 
siasm I hear of among women is real. I wish 


declared his intention to become a citizen of | women would not put themselves out of their 


the United States. 

5. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
(Fourteenth Amendment) (note that the word 
male is nowhere mentioned). Then there are 
subdivisions regarding “qualifications of elge- 
tors,” and the word male is only mentioned 
in the 12th, viz — 

Every civilized male inhabitant of Indian 
descent, a native of the United States, not be- 
ing a member of any tribe. 

According to all rules of logic and influence. 
this only makes our (woman’s) case stronger, 
because it is exceptional.in this particular case, 

“It is wrong to thrust it upon them!’ 

Certain ignorant women will not enter into 
the kingdom of equal rights, neither would 
they permit any one else to enter if they 
could help it. And men who talk about “the 
high profession of journalism,” who claim to 
be suffragists and who stand at the head of a 
religious paper, call this right! Men pretend- 
ing to be led by a sense of justice, and to un- 


| 
| 





derstand the “radical’’ foundations of Repub- 


natural way at all, in order to convince doubt. 
ing men that women “‘want to vote.” Their 
attitude in this respect—the attitude of our 
husbands and brothers—seems rather unman. 
ly, but most men seem innocently unconscious 
of the fact. Let us follow our own womanly 
instincts, and when we and they are all a little 
more mature, they will gladly set us free, J 
think this freedom is coming right along, and 
[hope all who try to help the cause really are 
helping. But let us each work in our own 
way, and not force any one to trainin a com. 
pany one does not voluntarily join, by using 
names without permission. 
Fanny E, RUSSELL, 
MAPLE PLAIN, MINN. 


—<—— 


AN UNCHRISTIAN REFUSAL. 


Quite a sensation has recently been created 
in Hartford, by a refusal of the Women’s 
Christian Association to admit a colored girl 
to their Woman’s Home. The lady managers 
say, in defense, that their action is not due to 
any prejudice on their own part, but to the 
fact that, if a colored person 1s admitted, the 
prejudice of most of the class the institution 
is calculated to benefit will keep them away, 
and the managers naturally wish to benefit the 


lican Government, would debar women from greatest number, 


exercising their right of suffrage, until those | "=== 


who now ignore their responsibilities are con- | 
verted to a sense of their duty. 

Ignoring duties does not annul them. [f | 
it would be the duty of a woman to vote pro- | 
vided the right were accorded, it is equally her 
If she have not 
the instruments of power she should work for 
the instruments. The ground taken by the 


It treats women not as independent citizens, | 
but as a proscribed class. 

Shall such unreason silence us? If so it 
would silence the historic voices of all pro- | 
testants against despotism and king craft. It 
would raze the Republican temple. Rather 
let the Independent review its first lessons 
from Hamilton, Adams, Paine and Jefferson. 


Beecher and Curtis, and be taught anew the 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Premium. 
For i2 New Subscribers we will give the “Univer. 


| sal’? Clothes Wriuger, warranted the best. 


-_—<——-_ —_ 
Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the office of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 


_<——_ 
Wanted. 
An active, energetic man or woman to canvass for 
advertisements for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


_<—-— _ 
Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper 

has a lyceum lecture on “Life Among the Lowly, or 
Sketches of Southern ‘Life.’’ She has traveled ex« 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper's address is at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


The ‘Reinforced Shirt Bosom” 


eloquent truths of individual freedom, with | Has the same appearance as the common dosom, but 
its open pathway to knowledge and prefer- | is reinforced or stayed by extra pieces of linen in such 


ment. | 


Suffragists have never urged that women 
shall be forced to the polls at the point of the 
bayonet, or even politely encouraged by the 
hands of a policeman. Some of us have been 
in favor of compulsory education, and we have 
here a fresh argument in its favor. Judging 





must go to school to learn the principles of | 
logic as well as of Republicanism. 
C. A. F. STEBBINS. 


DETROIT, Oct. 11. 
THE NEWS FROM PENNSYLVANIA---HOW | 
IT WAS RECEIVED BY THE WOMEN. 


Susan B. Anthony writes to the Woman's | 
Campaign as follows :— 

I came hither last night to bring Mrs. Stan- 
ton the good word of our Cooper Institute | 
meeting to glorify the Republican “splinter” | 
for “respectful consideration,’ Mrs. Stanton | 
having absented herself because of hoarseness 
from speaking in Pennsylvania the past week. 

We talked late, in company with her hus- 
band, and sons and daughters, as to the State 
elections, and retired, anxiously considering 
the probable news of the morning. Seated at | 
the breakfast table we impatiently waited the | 
arrival of the morning papers. As the ser- | 
vants, children and all know how intensely 
hostile Mrs. Stanton is to Mr. Greeley’s elec- 
tion, we are not surprised when the doors sud- 
denly opeued, and cook, coachman and house- 
keeper all rushed in, paper in hand, crying: | 
“Grant has carried all before him!’ ‘*Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska all 
right!” 

The joy round that table,as dispatch after 
dispatch of Republican triumph was read, can 
be more easily imagined than described. 

The big chasm the Liberals have talked so 
much about evidently lies between the cottage 
at Chappaqua and the White House at Wash- | 
ington, across which no human hands will 
ever clasp. The die is cast! the Rubicon is | 
passed! Greeley now retires to rutabagas, and | 
to find a new chasm—that which lies between 
the presidential mansion and the Tribune’s | 
editorial chair. 


UNAUTHORIZED USE OF NAMES. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I am sorry 
to see my insignificant name figuring among | 
the vice-presidents of the National Woman 
Iam not a member of | 
any suffrage association, national or local. | 
Greatness was thrust upon me in much the | 
same manner three years ago. Then my | 
name appeared among the ladies of the advi- 
sory council of the same association. I wasa | 
little astonished at such an unwarranted pro- 
ceeding, and alittle curious to know how many 


} 
of the names upon the same list of officers | 


a manner that the plaits will not slit or break; caus- 
ing it to starch more uniformly, and set smoother than 
others. As the cost is only about a dime more than 
the old-fashioned bosom, they bid fair to come into 
general use, as they need only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 
a —— sierepachiantile 
Special Notice. 

The Committee of the Moral Education Association 
will hold a meeting at Fraternity Hall, Nov. 12, at 3 
P.M. All ladies intérested are invited te attend. 

New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, Nov. 5, Mr. Alfred Lewis will speak. 








SOMETHING NEW 


me. FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
rh es Do good and Make Money! 
BARY Von Address, with stamp, 


!| Bex 788, New York City. 
Nov 2 3m a 


WOMAN'S TEA CO. 
MANDARIN TEA. 


This company has been formed in order to import 
pure Teadirect. MANDARIN TEA is the best grade, 
selected for its purity, delicious flavor, and uniform 
quality, and cannot be procured at the open ports like 
any and all other teas shipped to foreigu markets. It 
retains its agreeable Tea flavor, as long as there is 
strenght to be extracted fromit. Everybody likes the 
flavor of the MANDAKIN TEA. 


Sole Agency in Boston, 
MME. DEMOREST, 
17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


JUST OPENED! LATEST STYLES! 
PATTERNS of all Kinds at 
MME. DEMOREST’S 


17 Temple Place, near Tremont Street. 
Nov 2 4t 


NOTICE. 

A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 2B 

SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
QfedoorsftomTremostsree. Boston. 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment aad Cure of all Diseases 

Consultation free. Jenni 
Hour 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SA 4 
and SUNDAYS SXCEPTED. Feb. Is. 
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Touch y 
Kiss t) 
That gal 
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By the 
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But, v 
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Never to loi 
the pas 
Orpeople a, 
in Spai 
Airy creation 
Born like f 
rain. 
There is neve 
for one 
The virgins 
aye; 
The dance of 
life is ¢ 
Andit pass 
smile, ; 
Does the ros 
heart o 
Flooding t 
grant 
Grieve she’s : 
May? 
That beaut 
bounti 
the lar! 
blue, 
Singing a ; 
hear, 
Pine for the 
throug 
His wild 
grassy 
The life of ¢1 
and ea 
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heart | 
Bat she plu: 
Upper 
And she | 
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